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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Penelope: or, Love’s Labour Lost. 3 vols, 

post 8vo. pp. 986. London, 1828. Hunt 

and Clarke. 
PeneLope; or, Love’s Labour Lost, (a title 
the latter portion of which is anything but 
borne out by the denouement, except, indeed, 
in reference to Lord Spoonbill,) is not of the 
school of sickly sentimentality and exaggera- 





tion, an announcement which we make (or | 


the especial benefit of that very large class of 
readers who delight in nothing else. The 


story is slight, and rather inartificial, and the | 


style is occasionally objectionable on the | 
score of a certain affectation, into which the | 


author is betrayed by his desire to appear 
perpetually easy, sutliciently satirical, and 
not too much in earnest. 
which the personages of the novel are dis- 
tinguished, such, for instance, as Penelope 


Primrose, Lords Smatterton and Spoonbill, | 


Lady Aimwell, Dr. Greendale, &c., would 
not say much in favour of the taste or inven- 
tion of their sponsor, if every page of the 
work did not prove that he possesses both, 
and both to a considerable extent, though in 
this instance he neglects to use them. But 
these are drawbacks of very inferior import- 
ance, and do not at all lessen our gratitude 
for a series of sketches from the life, as bold 
and faithful as any we have lately contem- 
plated. The portrait of Dr. Greendale, the 
heroine’s uncle, is felicitously drawn, and 
the effect of his quiet, unobtrusive manners, 
and useful virtues, on his immediate circle, is 
happily traced. This appears to be the au- 
thor’s favourite character, and he has reason 
to congratulate himsclf on the justice he has 
rendered to it. Penelope is beautifully con- 
ceived, and pourtrayed with all the power, 
and truth, and freshness of nature. The ge- 
nlus of the author is never more successfully 
exercised than when painting the effect which 
her varying fortunes had on the mind of this 
frank, sensitive, and unsophisticated girl. 
The struggles of her lofty spirit, whilst in a 
State of dependence, and when the Countess 
of Sinatterton disinterestedly advises her to 
become a public singer; her joy at the return 
of her father, which preserves her from being 
Precipitated into an abyss of degradation $0 
alarming to one so honourably proud and 
teally pure, will be perused with interest, 
and must excite the liveliest sympathy. The 
scene in which the unfortunate protegée fi- 
gures, for the first and only time, before some 
of her patroness’s ‘select,’ will, we think, 

Substantiate the justice of our praise :— 
A tarsi came, and with it the few se- 
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like a very tumultuous and promiscuons mul- 
titude. Every face was strange to her, and as 
the apartments were splendidly lighted up, the 
drawing and music rooms opening into each 
other, and displaying, by means of mirrors, a 
deceiving appearance as to their real dimen- 
sions, thus magnified and multiplied, they 
looked to her unpractised eye as awfully public 
as a great theatre. Part of the company was 
assembled before Penclope made her appear- 
ance. When, therefore, slie entered the middle 
drawing-room, whicii was the apartment most 
usually occupied by the family, she was sur- 
prised at the sight of lighted apartments on 
both sides of this, and these apartments to her 
eye filled with elegant company. She was still 
more surprised at entering the room to find that 
no one took the slightest notice of her in the 
way of courtesy, but that three or four young 


fire-place absolutely and immovably stared at 
her: and then, as soon as she caught sight of 
the Countess of Smatterton, she observed that 
her ladyship was engaged in conversation with 
a great, broad, coarse, overdressed female, who 
was talking very loud and looking very majes- 
tically. ‘This stranger appeared like a very 
vulgar woman to our unfashionable heroine, 
but was in reality no less a personage than the 
Duchess of Steeple Bumstead. Her grace put 
her glass to her eye, and contemplated by its 
means the face and iigure of Penelope. The 
poor girl felt very uncomfortable and ill at 
ease being thus gazed at so unmercifully. As 
soon as her grace had satisfied ber curiosity 
she dropt her glass, and wheeled round and 
sailed away in another direction. ‘The Countess 
of Smatterton then approached the confused 
and embarrassed dependent, and after giving 
her a good-humoured rebuke for making her 
appearance in such very sable attire, told Ler 
that the Duchess of Steeple Bumstead was very 
desirous of hearing her sing. 

‘Penelope saw by the nearest mirror that the 
aspect of her attire was dark indeed, but dark 
as it was, it could not express the mourning 
which she felt for her great loss. She was by 
no means in a proper frame of mind for the 
enjoyment of society, or at all fit for any thing 
that wore the aspect of festivity. She suffered 
herself to be led into the music-room by the 
countess, and she made a most respect- 
ful curtesy to the Duchess of Steeple Bum- 
stead, when she had the honour of being intro- 
duced to a personage of such elevated rank, 
But still Penelope could not help thinking that 
fashionable manners were not agreeable: for 
she recollected that her late uncle used to de- 
fine politeness as being that kind of behaviour 
which was least calculated to give pain to 
others; and yet Penelope felt more pain from 
the behaviour of the Duchess of Steeple Bum- 
stead, and that of some of the whiskered boys 
in Lady Smatterton’s drawing-room, than she 
would have felt from persons not so high in 
rank and so fashionable in manners. All that 
arose from her ignorance of ways of the world 
Why did she take the opinion of her uncle as 
oracular in these matters of which he could not 
possibly know any thing at all? A country 
clergyman, who studies books all his life-time, 
can know nothing of the world. 





| 





‘ The duchess was pleased to question Pene- 
lope on the subject of music, and was pleased 
to express her approbation of the good taste 
which the young lady displayed. By degrees 
the manners of her grace appeared less repul- 
sive, and Penelope felt herself more at her ease. 
There was standing by the piano-forte a young 
lady of mild, pleasing, and prepossessing coun- 
tenance, to whom the duchess addressed her- 
self: ** My dear Jemima, you will perbaps have 
the goodness to accompany Miss Primrose on 
the piano-forte to some song, if there be one 
there that our friend would like to sing.” 

‘The young lady expressed great readiness 
to oblige the duchess—and the leaves of many 
books were turned over. It was not difficult 
to find a song that Penelope was familiar with, 
but it was difficult to find one which did not 
bring by its language or its expression some 
association painful and distressing to her mind. 
The duchess was very patient during the search, 
and at length a piece was selected. Miss Prim- 
rese had a style of singing peculiarly her own. 
It was not marked by any very strong singu- 
larity, but its decided character was expression: 
and she shone most in those songs which admit 
of what may be called the rhetoric of music. 
There was also a very considerable degree of 


, emotion in her musical expression, and it re- 


quired uw skilful hand to accompany her. That 
requisite she now lad. As her voice was full 
and deep, it was also searching, and those who 
were within its reach felt themselves as it were 
addressed by the singer. This style was truly 
commanding and attractive. The company 
gradually surrounded the performer, and well 
for ber she knew not till the song was finished, 
that any one was attending to her besides the 


| Duchess of Steeple Bumstead aud the Countess 





of Sinatterton 

‘Very abundant and very sincere applause 
followed the music’s close, But the music or 
the applause was too much for our heroine, 
and ste nearly fainted ; kind and prompt as- 
sistance soon recovered her, and thus she was 
saved from an immediate repetition of that 
which her hearers would gladly have beard 
There was much talk in the room as 


again. 

i] 

to who is she? But few could answer the 
question. One impertinent coxcomb said, 


*‘ She looks too modest to be a woman of great 
fashion.” . 

‘Just at this moment who should enter the 
room but Peter Kipperson, Esq.! Peter was 
in all his glory. He had been occupied during 
the whole of the day in business of the utmost 
importance. He bad been consulted and had 
given his advice, and his advice had been 
taken. He now presented himself to Lady Smat- 
terton’s party, in which were several members 
of parliament, and as these were mostly men of 
business, Peter was personally known to most 
of them, and he received and returned their 
salutations with great self-satisfaction. Peter 
was an active little man, and he was nimbly 
moving about the apartments in search of Miss 
Primrose; but before he could meet with her 
he encountered the Earl of Smatterton. 

‘“ Mr. Kipperson,”’ said bis lordship, “ I am 
most happy to see you. Have you met your 
committee to day inthecity? Have you taken 
any farther steps iu that business, of which you 
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were speaking to me the other day at Smatter- 
ton? Really, Mr. Kipperson, something must 
be done, it is becoming a very seiious affair. 
Those merchants are very crafty sellish people. 
We must put a stop to their encroachineuts be- 
fore it is too late.” 

« My lord,” replied Mr. Kipperson, “ I am 
very happy to have it in my power to assure 
you that the resolution which I suggested is 
adopted. I was forced to use all my powers of 
persuasion. I said to them in so many words, 
‘Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘Genilemen, if you do 
not adopt this resolution, the nation is ruined, 


| singularity. 


we shall have the country deluged with corn, | 


and we shall of course be ail starved.’” 

¢« That was excellent, Mr. Kipperson; you 
have saved the nation. I see you have right 
views of the matter.” 

‘Several members also of the lower house, 
who were present, expressed themselves to the 


‘same effect; and it was very satisfactory to 


Mr. Kipperson to think that he had so timely 
and wisely interfered with his prodigious wis- 
dom to save the nation from being starved. 


‘Afier many interruptions, the wise and 
Jearned agriculturist found his way to Penelope 
Piimvrose ; and in answer to her interrogations 
concerning what she thought she bad seen in 





as society, but as the means of more intense 
and effective sensual gratification. Our read- 
ers, we trust, will excuse and accompany us if 
we describe with very particular minuteness 
this very singular character. He belonged not 
to any class, or tribe, or general description of 
men; for if he had, a few words of outline 
would suffice to state the class to which he 
belonged, and imagination or observation might 
supply the rest. But he was a perfect unique. 

‘His personal appearance was striking, 
though not marked by any decided or obvious 
He was tail and well formed, 
finely proportioned and of graceful carriage. 
The top of his head was eutirely and shiniogly 
bald; his complexion was fair, and theie was 
for the most part a look of good humour and 
easy gaiety in his countenance; but an atten- 
tive observer might occasionally perceive a 
transient cloudiness that looked like disap- 


| pointment, and there were also visible traces 


the papers of the morning, informed her that | 


two or three of the company’s sbips had arrived, 


and that in one of them there certainly was a | 


passenger named Primrose. By Mr. Kipperson’s 
answer to a few more interrogations, Penclope 
was nearly certain that this could be no other 
than her long lost father. The very possibility 
of such an event was agitating to her mind, 
and the increasing probability of it was too 
great for her weak spirits to bear. A thousand 
thoughts at once confusedly rushed into her 
mind. She knew not how to inform her father 
She was doubtful 
whether he was returning home dependent or 
independent. She supposed that he would in 
the first instance find his way to Smatterton, 
and then it must be some days before she could 
see him. These and many more like conside- 
rations entered into her mind, and their united 
influence was such as to harass and perplex her 
beyond measure. She was must happy when 
the evening purty of the countess had dis- 
persed, and when she was left alone to medita- 
tion and to hope. Then she endeavoured to 
conjecture on the probability of being rescued 
from tbe publicity which so awfully and imii- 
neutly thieatened her, aad with tiiese thoughts 
others also entered the mind, and none of them 
were of a nature to soothe or compose ’ 


We know not where we should stop, were 
we to quote all the passages which we have 
marked as containing admirable portraiture, 
new and striking thought, shrewd observa- 
tion, or genuine humour. We must, how- 
ever, content ourselves with only one other 
extract, descriptive of a character which, 
though never before publicly exhibited, is 
by no mneans imaginary :— 

‘ This cottage was aimost secluded from the 
sight of the world, but was yet within reach of 
life’s gaieties and luxuries. Its secludedness 
was Owing paltly to the immensely thick plan- 
tatious by which it was hidden from the road, 
and partly to the narrow and almost imper- 
ceptible lane which led to it. Tue external 
appearance of the plantation was rugged and 
uncuitivated and negiected; aud this appear- 
auce was, on the part of the owner and occu- 
pier of the place, cunningly in entional. He 
was a man wio loved seclusion, but who loved 
the world; but the world which he loved was 
not the wiscellaneous world of promiscuous 
humanity; it was only the woili of select and 
superfastidious fashion, of gr ceful gaiety and 
icfined voluptuousness. He loved society 1ot 





oO. sligut aspeiity and symptoms of sneer and 
contemptuousness. In his dress he was fasti- 
diously accurate and expensively splendid. He 
regarded fashion no farther than as it gave him 
an opportunity of exhibiting himself to the 
greatest possibie advantage, 

‘Of the qualities of his mind it is difficult 
to speak intelligibly. He was intellectual, 
though sensual; his reading was remarkably 
limited, and his knowledge as remarkably ex- 
tensive. He had received the rudiments of bis 
education at Westininster, and had finished 
his studies at Cambridge, at which place he 
had become acquainted with Lord Spoonbill. 
But, notwithstanding all the opportunities 
which bad been afforded him, he had not made 
what is called progress in-literature. He was 
perfect in uo species of knowledge or science 
which is derivable from books. He had learned 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German, but 
he was familiar with none ofthem. He had 
slightly attended to the exact sciences, but he 
had forgotten of them every thing but their 
existence. He had read ancient and modern 
history ; his recollection of them was little, but 
clear, and when he had any occasion to speak 
of any of their facts or their philosophies, be 
generally spoke with accuracy, and thereby 
acquired a reputation, which he had no wish 
or ambition to acquire, of being a well read 
man. Few people speak Greek or Latin, and 
therefore our gentleman, not being examined, 
passed for ascholar. LEverybody who pretends 
to any degree of refinement or fashion, inter- 
slops his own native language with an un- 
grammatical nasal blattering, called quoting 
French ; and our gentleman had picked up 
enough of that affected trumpery to pass weil 
in the society which he occasionally frequent- 
ed. With how small a portion of real litera- 
ture and actual knowledge a man may pass 
muster in society, is only known to those who 
love the reputation of scholarship better than 
its toils. 

‘The gentleman of whom we are speaking, 
was too politic to trouble himself about poli- 
tics. His politics, if the theory of such an in- 
dolent one may be called by that name, were 
ascendancy politics. Those are the best sub- 
jects who never trouble their heads about po- 
litics: if we were king, we should always en- 
courage and patronize such people. The tame 
negroes in the West India islands do not trou- 
ble their heads about politics, nor do the sub- 
jects of the Emperor of Morocco, or the King 
of Persia, for if they did, their heads would 
soon cease to trouble them. The people of the 
United States do trouble their heads, but the 
time may come when there may be in that part 
vf the world a g.eat multitude who will nct 
trouble their heads about politics; it will then 
be a much pleasanter thing to be king of Ame- 
1ica than it would now, But while we say that 
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ef 
our gentleman was indifferent to politics and 
therefore a good subject, we by no means wish 
it to be understood that he was a Tory ‘ 

Tories do trouble their heads about politics, 
and trouble other people’s beads tuo. ” 


‘ ‘ This person eschewed partisanship, because 
it would give him trouble to belong to a party 
His principle was to possess and enjoy ani. 
mally every luxury within his reach; but a 
the same time to avoid those excesses which 
are palpably and obviously ruinous to the con. 
stitution. He had made the experiment for 
very few years, but Le began to find thus early 
that the experiment was not likely to succeed, 
For want of exertion and activity, the keenness 
of his relish had alieady begun to abate; and 
by carefully extracting the bitter ingredients 
from life’s cup and casting them away, he 
found that its sweets were sickening and sa. 
turating. Whatever was annoying to mind or 
body, he endeavoured, and in most cases suc. 
cessfully, to avoid. But there was gradually 
and surely coming upon him the bitterest of 
all annoyances; that kind of mental sufferips 
which is only describuble in the language of 
paradux, and which we will set down for the 
purpose of giving the purblind puppies of cri- 
ticism something to yelp at. He was then be. 
ginning to feel the bitterness of sweetness, the 
darkness of light, the discord of harmony, the 
solitude of society, the weariness of rest, the 
deformity of beauty; but he knew not how 
and from whence this annoyance was coming 
upon him. He had felt that sensibility was 
painful, and he had suppressed or neutralized 
it; he avoided the sight or thought of suffer. 
ing, for he felt that sympathy with pain was 
painful. He had not exercised the powers of 
his mind, lest that exercise should interfere 
with that system of luxurious enjoyment which 
he had adopted. He had despised and derided 
the moral feeling, and had studiously guarded 
himself against all reproofs which conscience 
might aduinister to him. But with all this 
care, he experienced feelings far more oppres- 
sive than those against which he guarded. 
‘Now the Right Honourable Lord Spoonbill 
was also a man of no mental exertion, but he 
was a man of no mental power; be also was 
sensual, but his was not a deliberate and stu- 
died sensuality, it was purely animal and in- 
Stinctive. He was an epicurean, but notan 
epicurean philosopher. At Cambridge he had 
been acquainted with this Mr. Erpingham, and 
he had admired the dextrous sophistry by 
which this gentleman had proved the worse to 
be the better cause. Mr. Erpingham had also 
been proud of the acquaintance with nobility, 
though Lord Spoonbill was a younger man than 
he. And they had become the confidents aud 
companions of each others profligacies.’ 


In conclusion, and if the praise be unusual, 
it is assuredly not undeserved, those 1m 
whose eyes the vigorous flesh-and-blood re- 
alities of Smollet or Fielding still find favour, 
will derive much pleasure from a work, the 
materials of which are drawn from the same 
source,—that of Nature’s diversified aad fer- 
tile volume. 

The Last of the Greeks ; or, the Fall of Con- 
stuntinople: a Tragedy. , By Lorp Mor- 
PETH. 8vo. pp. 79. London, 1828. 
Ridgway. a 

Tuts tragedy is not intended, nor, it 1s easy 
to perceive, is at all suited, for representation 
—a fact of which the noble author professes 
himself to be aware. We do not, however, 
agree with his lordship, that its unsuitable- 
ness consists in the uniform progress of 
story towards an inevitable catastrophe, “se 
is, We presume, simplicity and sipgleness 
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wy because this is a quality which we are 
inclined to regard as an argument for, rather 
than against its fitness for the stage. Its dis- 
qualifications appear to us of a more serious 
description, insufficiency of interest, and a 
want of powerful delineation of: character, 
and these objections against it have of course 
equal force in the closet and in the theatre. 
Indeed, none of the dramatis persone appear 
to be fully developed, Giustiniani is but 
half the reckless ruffian which the author ap- 
parently desired to make him, and Con- 
stantine is rather the shadow than the sub- 
stance of a real hero. Lvanthe is in some 
respects, an exception to this general obser- 
vation. She discloses her attachment to 
Constantine, with most unfeminine precipi- 
tancy, especially when it is considered that 
the lover by no means shows a correspond- 
ing ardour. 

The language is occasionally pretty, but 
never rises into the sublime, nor swells into 
the luxurious, neither can we remember any 
particular passage remarkable for originality 
of style or sentiment. 

Notwithstanding the disclaimer on the part 
of his lordship, of any intention to bring it 
before a dracnatic audience, we have yet 
heard it whispered, in theatrical circles, that 
its production is intended. We must, how- 
ever, frankly avow, that we think there is no 
good authority for such a report. We sus- 
pect the managers of both our theatres are a 
little too sensible of what is likely to prove to 
their advantage. 








NAPIER'S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR 
WAR. 
(Concluded from page 243.) 

Our author's description of the invasion of 
Portugal, by Junot, and of the military and 
political situation of the invaders subsequent- 
ly, is extremely interesting. Nothing could 
be more disheartening than the difficulties by 
which this daring commander was_ sur- 
rounded :— 

‘Peremptory orders obliged him to com- 
mence Operations at un unfavourable time of 
year, and before his preparations were com- 
pleted. In his front, the roads were nearly im 
practicable, and a part of his troops were still 
in the rear of Salamanca. Hence, his march 
fiom that town to Alcantara, (where he effected 
his junction in the latter end of November, 
With the part of the Spanish force that was to 
act under his immediate orders,) was very dis- 
astrous, and nearly disorganized his inexperi- 
€nced army. 

‘The suceours he expected to receive at Al- 
cantara were not furnished, and the repugnance 
ofthe Spanish authorities to aid him, was the 
fause of so much embarrassment, that his chief 
omeers doubted the propriety of continuing 
Operations under the accumulating difficulties 
Of his Situation; but Junot’s firmness was un- 
abated. He knew that no English force had 
landed at Lisbon, and the cowardice of the 
Portuguese court was notorious. Encouraged 
by these considerations, he undertook one of 
those hardy enterprises which astound the 
mind by their success, and leave tue historian 
10 doubt ifue should praise the bappy daring, 
or stigmatize the rashness of the deed. 

* Without money, without transport, without 
“munition sufficient for a general action, 
With an auxiliary force of Spaniards by no 
ane well disposed to aid him, Junot, at the 
> hed he taw army, penetrated the mountains 
"a ugal On the most dangerous and ditheult 

€ by Which that country can be invaded. 

* Was ignorant of what was passing in tLe 
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but trusting to the inertness of the Portugucse 


ments, and to the renowa of the French arms, 
he made his way through Lower beira, and sud- 
denly appeared in the town of Abrantes, a fear- 
ful and unexpected guest. 


Lisbon was tranquil, and the Portuguese fleet 
was ready to sail, but the court still rem.sined 
on shore. 
by the prospect of seizing the prince regent, 
pressed forward, and reacised Lisbon in time to 
see the fleet, having the royal family on board, 
clearing the mouth of the Tagus. One vessel 


French general himself fired a gun at her; and 


tul. Nature atone had opposed his progress ; 
yet such were the bardships his army had ea- 
dured, that of a column which had numbered 
25,000 in its ranks, 2000 tired grenadiers only 
entered Lisbon with their general; fatigue, and 
want, and tempests, had scattered the remain- 
der along 200 miles of rugged mountains, in- 
habited by a warlike and ferocious peasantry, 
well acquainted with the strength of their fast- 
nesses, and proud of many successful defences 
made by their forefathers against former in- 
vaders. Lisbon itself contained 309,000 inha- 
bitants, and 14,000 regular troops were collect- 
ed there. A powerful British fleet was at the 
mouth of the harbour; the commander, Sir 
Sydney Smith, had urged the court to resist, 
and offered to land his seamen and murines to 
aid in the defence of the town; but his otters 
were declined; and the people, disgusted with 
the pusillanimous conduct of their rulers, and 
confounded by the strangeness of the scene, 
evinced no desire to impede the march of events 
Thus three weak battalions sutiiced to impose 
a foreign yoke upon this great capital, and il- 
lustrated the truth of Napoleon's maxim :—that 
in war the moral is to the physical force as three 
paris to one. 

‘The prince regent, after having, at the desire 
of the French government, expelled tiie British 
fuctory, ordered the British minister plenipo- 
tentiary away from his court, sequestered Brit- 
ish property, and shut the ports of Portugal 
against British merchants; after having de- 
graded himself and the nation by performing 
every submissive act which France could devise 
to insult his weakness, was still reluctant to 
forego the base tenure by wiich he Loped to 
hold his crown. Alternately swayed by fear 
and indoience, a miserable example of lie!pless 
folly, he lingered until the reception of a Moni- 
teur, announcing that “ the house of Braganza 
had ceased to reign,” awoke all the energy he 
was capable of. At that time Lord Strangtord, 
the British minister plenipotentiary, had re- 
signed all hope of persuading the royal family 
to emigrate; but Sir Sydney Smith, seizing 
the favourable moment, tbreatened to com- 
mence hostilities if the emigration should be 
longer delayed ; and thus urged, the prince re- 
gent of Portugal, the old queen his motier, and 
the rest of the royal family, had embarked on 
the 27th; and qutting the Tagus on the 29th 
of November *, sailed for the Brazils, a few 


‘* This transaction furnishes an example of the 
imprudence of being precipitate iu granting public 
honours. Lord Strangford’s despatch relative to the 
emigration was written (as it is contidentiy asserted 
not at Lisbon, but at Salt Hill, in the presence of Sir 
James Yeo. His lordship (unintentionally of course 
impressed the ministers with an idea that to his per- 
sonal exertions the emigration should be attributed ; 
whereas the Prince Regent of Portugal, yielding to 
the vigorous negotiations of Sir Sydney Smith, not | 





only embarked on the 27th, before Lord Strangford | 


interior; Ae knew not if he was to be opposed, | 
nor what means were prepared to resist him ; | 


governument, to the rapidity of Lis own move- | 


There he obtained | 
the first information of the true state of affairs. | 


On hearing tits, Junot, animated | 


dragged astern within reach of a battery, the | 


on his return to Lisbon, meeting some Portu- | 
guese troops, he resolutely comraanded them | 
to form an escort for Lis person, and thus at- | 
tended, passed through the streets of the capi- | 


hours only before Junot arrived with his slight 
escort of grenadiers. 

‘This celebrated emigration was beneficial 
to the Brazils in the highest degree, and of vast 
| importance to England in two ways, for it en- 
suied great commercial advantages, and it 
tlirew Portugal completely into her power iu 
the approaching conflict; but it was disgiace- 
| ful to the prince, insulting to the brave people 
| be abandoned, and impolitic, inasmuch as it 
| obliged men to inquire how far subjects were 
bound to a monarch who deserted them in thei: 
need? bow far the nation could belong to a 
man who did not belong to the nation? 

‘it has been observed by political econo. 
mists, thet where a gold and paper currency 
circulate together, if the paper be depreciated 
| it will drag down the gold with it, and deteric- 
rate the whole mass; but that after a time, the 
metal revolts from this unnatural state, and 
asserts its own intrinsic superivrity. So a pri- 
vileged class, corrupted by power and luxury, 

drags down the national character; but there 
| isu point when the people, like the gold, no 
| longer suffering such a degradation, will sepa- 
rate themselves with violence from the vices 
of their effeminate rulers. Before that time 
arrives a nation may appear to be sunk in hope. 
less lethargy, when it is really capable of great 
and noble exertions. Thus it was with the 
Portuguese, who were at this time unjustly 
despised by enemies, and mistrusted by friends.” 


A curious illustration of the slavery in 
which the Portuguese are held by certain 
pernicious habitudes, ts furnished by the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

*No capital city in Europe suffers so much 
as Lisbon from the want of good police regu- 
lations, and the Frencii general conferred an 
unmixed benefit on the inhabitants by giving 
nave effect to Novion’s # plans; yet so deeply 
rooted is the prejudice in favour of ancient 
customs, that no act of the Duke of Abrantes 
yave the Portuguese more offence than his hav- 
ing the streets cleansed, and the wild days, 
(that iufested them by thousands,) killed. A 
French serjeant, distinguished by his zeal in 
destroying tho-e disgusting and dangerous ani- 
mals, was in revenge assassinated.’ 

Being created, by Napoleon, Duke of 
Abrantes, Junot threw off all disguise, ‘ sup- 
pressed the council of regency, seized the 
reins of government himself, and while he 
established mauy useful regulations, made 
the nation sensibly alive to the fact, that he 
was a despotic conqueror.’ Tne character of 
Junot is thus spiritedly portrayed :— 

‘ilis natural cap icity was very considerable; 
but it was neither enlarged by study, nor 
streugthened by mental discipline. Of tutem- 
perate habits, indolent in business, yet prompt 
and brave in action, Quick to give offeace, 
ready to forget an injury; at one moment a 
great man, the next below mediocrity, Junot 
was at ull times unsuited to the task of conci- 
liating and governing a peopie hke the Portu- 
guese, who, with passions as sudden and velie- 
ment as his own, retain a sense of injury or in- 
sult with incredible tenacity; otherwise, al- 
though he had many dithculnes to eucounter, 


arrived at Lisbon, but actually sailed without his 
iordship’s having had any official interview with his 
royal highness, and consequently without having had 
any opportunity to advance or retard the emizration. 
The English ministers, eager to testify their satisfac- 
tion at that event, conferred the red riband, not upon 
Sir Sydney Smith, who had succeeded, but upou Lord 
Strangford, who had failed! a result that his lordship 
could not have anticipated, or he would undoubtedly 
have written his despatch at Lisbon when the facts 
were fresh on his mind, and when he could have more 
forcibly described the admiral’s share in the trans- 
action.’ 

+ A French emigrant, who established an active 





police unter the Prince Regent’s government, which 


Junot jud ciously continued on an extended scale. 
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and his duty towards France was in some in- 
stances incomp 


patible with good policy towards 
Portugal, ic resources tor es- 


was not without 
tablishing a strong French interest. But he 
possessed neither the ability nor disposition to 
soothe a nation that, without having suitered a 
defeat, was suddenly bowed to a foreign yoke.’ 

‘ Although not crucl, nor personally obnoxi- 
ous to the Portuguese, he was a sensual and vi- 
olent person, and his habits were expensive ; 
such aman is always rapacious, and as the 
character of the 
those under his command, it may be safely as- 
samed that his vices were aped by many of his 
followers.’ 

From the first his position was one of 
danger and embarrassment, and all his politi- 
cal efforts were interfered with, or counter- 
acted by ‘the influence of ancient usages and 
the pride and the poverty of the Portuguese : 

‘The monks and fiiars, and most of the no- 
bility, were inimical to his sway; and all the 
activity of the expelled British factory, and the 
secret warfare of spies and writers in the pay of 
England, were directed to undeimine his plans, 
and.to render him and his nation odious; but, 
on the other hand, he was in possession of the 
government and of the capital, he had a fine 
army, and he could ofier novelty, so dear to the 
multitude, and he had the name and the fame 
of Napoleon to assist him. The promises of 
power are always believed by the many; and 
there were abundance of grievanccs to remedy, 
and wrongs to redress in Portugai. And such 
a strong fecling existed among the best edu- 
cated men, (and especially at the universities,) 
of dislike to the Braganza family, and in favour 
ofa reformed system, that steps were actually 
taken to bave Prince Eugene declared King of 
Portugal ; and we shall tind hereafter, that this 
spirit was not extinguished at a much later 
date. 

‘With these materials, and the military 
vanity of the Portuguese to work upon, Junot 
night have established a powerful French in- 
terest; and, under an active government, the 


people would not long have regretted the loss 


chief influcnees the manners of 


Portugal, 


The capture of the French fleet in 
Cadiz became assassinations mult- 
plied ; the pope’s nuncio fled on board the Eng- 
lish fleet, and all things tended to a general ex- 


known, 





plosion. The English agents were of course 
actively engaged in promoting this spirit 5 and 
the appearance of two English fleets at dificrent 
pvints of the coast, having troops on board, 
produced great alarm among the French, and 


' angmented the impatient fierceness of the Por- 
| tug uese. 


| trivers 5 


enews ee ee a 


of an independence that had no wholesome | 
breathing amidst the corrupt stagnation of the | 


but the arrogance of a conqueror, 
and the necessities of an army, which was to 
be subsisted and paid by an impoverished peo- 
ple, soon gave rise to all kinds of oppression ; 
private abuses followed close upon the hee's of 
public iapacity, and insolence left its sting to 
rankle in the wounds of the injured. The ma 


old system. 


' 


hgnant humours broke out in quarrels and as- | 


sassinations, and the severe punishments that 
ensued, many of them unjust ai d barbarous in 


the highest degree, created rage, not terror; for 


| 


the nation bad not tricd its strength in battle, | 


believe that it was weak. 

‘The poits were rigorously blockaded by the 
English ilet, the troubles in spain interrupted 
the commerce in grain, by which Portugal lad 
been usually supphed i:om that countiy, and 
the unhappy people suffered under the triple 
pressure of famine, war-contributions, and a 
foreign yoke. With all external aliment thus 
cut off, and a hungry army gnawing at its vi- 
tals, the nation could not remain tranquil ; 
and although the first five months of Junot’s 
government was, with the exception of a slight 
tumult at Lisbon, (whea the arms of Portugal 
were taken down,) undisturbed by commotion, 
the whole co 
iusurrection, The harvest, however, proved re 
markabiy tine, and Junot hailed the 
returning plenty, as a relief fron 


and would no 


+ 


untry Was soon ripe tor a veneral 


pros pe ct of 


1 uis pancipal 


difficulty ; but as one danger disappeared, an- 


other presented itself. Thi Spanish insurrec- 
tion exeited the bones of the Portuguese: 
vents from the neighbour ! tas co 1u- 


‘ Among the various ways in which the peo- 
ple discovered their hatred of the invaders, one 
was very characteristic: an egg was marked 
with certain letters by a chymical process, and 
then placed in a nest; being taken from thence, 
it was exhibited,and created a great sensation 5 
the letters were interpreted to indicate the 


| speedy coming of Don Sebastian, King of Por- 


tugal, who, like Arthur of romantic memory, 
was supposed to be hidden ina secret island, 
Waiting for the destined period when he was to 
re-appear and restore his country to her ancient 
clory. The trick was turned against the con- 
other eggs prophesied in the most im- 
patriotic manner, but the belief of the Sebasti- 
anists lost nothing of its zeal; many people, 
and those not of the most uncducated classes, 
were often observed upon the highest points of 


the hills, casting earnest looks towards the 


ocean, in the hopes of descrying the island in 
which their long lost hero was detained.’ 

Our intelligent author thus proceeds with 
with the events of 1808 :— 

‘ The first serious blow was struck at Oporto; 
the news of what had taken place all over Spain 
was known there in June. Gqneral Bellesta, 
the chief Spanish officer, immediately took an 
honourable and resolute part. He made the 
rench general, Quesnel, with his staf, prison- 
ers; after which, calling together the Portu- 
guese authorities, he deciared that they were 
free to act as they judged most fitting for their 
own interests, and then marched to Gallicia 
with his army and captives. 

‘The opinions of the leading men at Oporto 
were divided upon the great question Of resist- 
ance; but, after some vicissitudes, the bo!dest 
side was successful, and the insurrection, al- 
though at one momeut quelled by the French 
party, was finally established in Oporto, and 
soon extended along the banks of the Duero 
and the Minho, and to those parts of Beira 
which lie between the Mondego and the sea- 
coast. 

‘Junot Leing informed of this event, per- 
ceived that no time was to be lost in disarming 
the Spanish regiments quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon: but this was not an easy 
operation. Carraffa’s division was above 6000 
men, and without employing the garrisons of 
the citadel and forts of Lisbon, it was difficult 
to collect an equal force of French. The sus- 
picions of the Spanish regiments had been al- 
ready excited, they were reluctant to obey the 
French generals, and one quartered at Alcacer 
de Sal had actually resisted the orders of the 
general-in-chief himself To avoid a tumult 
was the great object, because in Lisbon 15,000 
Galiicians were ordinarily engaged as porters 


and water-carriers, and if a popular movement | 
liad been excited, these men would naturally | 


have assisted theircountrymen. Notwithstand 


ing these dithcultics, 


that day upon which he received the informa- | 


, ‘ , ntl eo 
tino of Bellesta’s defection, arranged all his 
Me aSUTCS 5 and the next day the Spanish t 
being, under various pretexts, assembled in 


such numbers, and in such places, that resist- 
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twenty-four hours, and with very little blood. 
shed, succeeded, by his promptness and dex. 
tciity, in averting a very serious danger, 

‘The decision and success of this stroke 
against the Spanish division produced consj. 
derable effect, but not sufficient to prevent the 
insurrection from becoming general ; all cou. 
riers and officers carrying orders or command. 
ing small posts of communications, were sud. 
denly cut off, and Junot, reduced by a single 
blow from 50 to 28,000 men, found himself 
isolated, and dependent upon his individual re. 
sources, and the courage of his soldiers, for the 
maintenance of his conquest, and even for the 
preservation of his army.’ 

Perhaps the most attractive and important 
feature of this volume, is Col. Napier’s vindi- 
cation of the galiant but unfortunate Sir John 
Moore, from which we intend to make some 
quotations in our next. Among the minor 
matters in which Col. Napier differs from 
preceding writers, are the following :— 

‘The very name of the convention of Cintra, 
will always bea signal record of the igno- 
rant and ridiculous vehemeuce of the publie 
feeling ; for the armistice, the negotiations, the 
convention itself, and the execution of its pro- 
visions, were all commenced, conducted, and 
concluded, at the distance of thi:ty miles from 
Ciutra, with which place they had not the 
slightest connection, political, military, or lo- 
ca} {’* 

‘Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, 
inaccurately asserts, that Sir John Moore, “ sent 
10,000 men, under Sir David Buird, by sea, to 
Corunna,” and that the general science of war, 
upon the most extended scale, seems to have 
been so little understood or practised by the 
English gencrals at this time, that instead of 
the country being carefully reconnoitred by of- 
ficers of skill, the march of the army was ar- 
ranged by such hasty and inaccurate informa- 
tion as could be collected from the peasants. 
By their reports Ge neral Moore was induced to 
divide his army’ —— What “ the general sct- 
ence of war upon an extended scale” may mean, 
{ cannot pretend to say ; but that Sir David 
Baird was sent by the government from Eng- 
land direct to Corunna, and that Sir Joun 
Moore was not induced by the reports of the 
peasants to divide his army, may be ascertained 
by a reference to the appendix No. 13, sect. 2.' 





Cameleon Sketches. By the Author of a 
Picturesque Promenade round Dorking. 
12mo. pp. 251. 1828. a 

Wr never were very partial to egotism 1n 
persons whose talents were unquestionable, 
much less to the seltish twaddle of people 
whose excellence only exists in their own 
vain imagination ; among the latter, we rank 
the author of Cameleon Sketches. 
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The very title of the book is egotistical; it 
might, with equal propriety, be called the 
sketches of a dying or a whining dolphin, or 
of a dun cow or dun ass, (we are rather ine 
clined to think the last the most appropriate) 
as Cameleon Sketches. On opening the 
| book, we naturally expect a series of amusing 
essays, modulating from ‘ grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,’ instead of which, we have 


» + 
no Ws 


| mawkish sentiment, with a due sprinkling 
rather old womanish opinions. jake, '€ 
example, Childhood :— te 
| €The incidents of childhood, however pe’ 
rile and SpoTuives give a tone to tue ere 


- > , . i — } } rose 
‘* Yet Lord Byron has gravely asserted 0" by 


id verse that the convention Was si: ned al on 
cuis of Marialva’s house at Cintra; and the oni 
fhe Diary of an Invalid, improving upoe! » Jal 
discovery, detected the stains of the ns s mb byes 


nthe occ 107} 


7 ' .| little else but pages of dull truisms ane 
Junot, in the night Of | ‘ pas ' 
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afterlife ; since here the budding ideas of na- 
ture are brought into action, uninfluenced by 
the designs of men; and there is a kind of 
spontaneousness in many actions of children 
which we in vain expect in riper years. It is, 
too, the season of innocence, and can alone fur- 
nish us with a true picture of the primitive 
simplicity of human nature. None but the 
wicked will shrink from a recurrence to this 
era of their lives; and if one of the guilty be 
but reclaimed by the retrospect, a good pur- 
ose is effected. * * * 

‘When IL was about five years old, my 
youngest brother died. His death was kept 
secret from me, by the nurse telling me that he 
had been seut to the house of a relation in the 
country. 1 belived the story. On the day of 
his burial, [ was taken to an old widow-lady 
and her daughter. In the evening my favou- 
rite nurse came for me; but searcely was the 
door opened when I perceived her to be dressed 
in deep mourning. I questioned her with 
more than my usual shrewdness, till the good 
old woman burst into tears, telling me that my 
dear brother was dead, and had on that day 
been buried. I now thought my little heart 
would break. The happiness which [ had 
anticipated from the society of a younger 
brother, not to speak of the superior no- 
tious which my seniority had raised — were 
now cut off. I remembered, too, that dur- 
ing the day I had heard the tolling bell, 
but, unconscious of its meaning, I conti- 
nued my gambols—and this, thought I, while 
a brother’s remains were laying in the cold 
ground. All the efforts of my good nurse to 
appease me were useless; her fondness and 
coaxing were to me bitter insult. The con- 
cealment of his death, devised for a good pur- 
pose, appeared to be a fraud on my feelings, 
and my grief now became two-fold 5; my sor- 
row was increased by knowing that I had been 
abused—at which my unruly spirit rose and 
swelled with anger, implacable but unutter- 
able. 

‘I have a faint recollection of my general 
frame of mind during this first shock of death. 
On my return home, | found it a house of 
mourming==disinal and half-closed. Perhaps 
the excited state of my own feelings made me 
think the occurrence Jess noticed than it ought 
to have been: for, if we except the yearning 
affection of a mother, the emotions caused by 
the death of children are soon hushed by the 
peaceful reflection, that were we to repine we 
should lament their happiness. I was not then 
allowed to feel thus, and the blank which this 
event created, was not by me so easily under- 
stood. 1 could not reconcile my active mind 
With the stifling stillness of the chambers of 
ourhouse. There was to me a very difference 
Which I am now ata loss to describe. What 
Was offered as consolation only made my green 
wound smart the more, and gave fresh vent to 
iy grief. L sought sleep; but dreams, unlike 
the waking rebukes of conscience, disturbed 
My slumbers. The form of my littie brother 
—lis oft-repeated name was in my ears—his 
laughing blue eyes were before me—I awoke, 
but heard not his cry—he had fled from my 
Cmbrace— they have taken him away,” said 
I, “where bave they lain him?’ Jn my 
Prayers L was taught to acknowledge what I 
thought an affliction to be a mark of Divine 
cvour. J confess that 1 murmured, and, like 
~renser's shepherd, hated 

“The darkness and the dreary night, 

2eCause they bred sad balefulness in me.” 
I felt terrified on hearing the word death re- 
Peated—cowardice overcame me as though an 
fnemy had been before me, and my inquiring 
*pitit did not tend to appease these appreben- 
a ! remember hearing our nurse use cer- 
“1 words unlike the language of common 





conversation, which frequently occurred in, as 
she said, “the Testament.” She often kissed 
me, and strove to comfort me, by telling me 
that my dear little brother was © in heaven.” 
1 now began to feel somewhat more composed ; 
but on coupling the words *‘ death and hea- 
ven,’ L was again perplexed. One was all 
sadness—the other neither sad nor happy; but 
at the latter, | became more serene; foi the 
word, often repeated, produced in me a train 
of the most consolatory reflection. Then tlie 
word * death,’ in a half-whisper, broke upon 
mine ear, at which I changed colour, chilled, 
and stood amazed. I remember the nurse tried 
to divert me with other subjects. All would 
not avail.’ 

Whata marvellous brat, of five years, to 
prate of * consolatory reflection!’ 

Village Character is a very amusing story, 
putting us very much in mind of a skeleton 
of a chimney-sweeper as Jack in the green 
on May day. Emma was born about the 
year 1778, in the humble village of Merstone, 
situate in one of the most picturesque coun- 
ties in England; then the author ‘ babbles 
about green fields,’ tells that there was a 
’squire had a ‘ cottage residence’ in the vil- 
lage; that Emma visited the ladies at the 
great house at Chipstow, and that she at- 
tracted the affections of William — and 
Emma loved him; but he went to sea, and, 
as frequently happens, he was wrecked — 

‘So sad, so tender, and to true, 
Emma soon wisely dries up her tears, and 
marries Ilarding. The author says, ‘ a short 
courtship brings a happy union.  Ilarding 
soon goes the way of all flesh.’ At his fu- 
neral, a very choice and sensible incident is 
recorded :— 

‘f shall mention only one incident of the 
funcral, and that because, if ever the influence 
of superstition be sweet to the soul, it is in mo- 
ments like the present. Birds are amusing 











crestures, and their economy is an epitome of | 
mankind; but the robin is one of the most | 


favoured of birds; and its habits are recorded 
in some of the sweetest stanzas of poesy. The 
service in the church had scarcely commenced, 
when a robin flew in at the door, and perching 
itself in the niche of a window, began to war- 
ble its woodland notes, and was immediately 
joined by another robin without the same win- 
dow. ‘These plaintive choristers continued to 
make the church re-echo with their shrill strains 
throughout the ceremony. 
Harding’s favourite bird, and the association 
of this circumstance, with the above slender in- 
cident, if weakness, was pardonable in sucha 
moment.’ 

About five years after the death of Hard- 
ing, Emma takes a fit of paralysis, and dies 
also, ‘at the vigorous age of forty-five’ :-— 

‘There was the sanie little tragic ceremony 


The robin had been | 


at Merstone, as at the burial of Harding, for | 


they sleep in the same grave, and 
stone bears their names and ages, leaving their 
merits to the world, and us a more valuable 
legacy than fortune could have enabied them 
to bequeath to their children. Many of the 
village throng at Emma’s funeral remembered 
her in the hey-day of her youth; some were 
perhaps her playmates; and they too recol- 
lected her departure from Merstone. In the 
interval slie Lecame a tond wife, a mother of 
unbounded affection; but alas! an inconsol- 
able widow! How deeply is the picture sha- 
dowed with grief; but let us recollect the sub- 
lime sentiment of Sterne, that 

* * God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ;” 
and then we shall cease to repine. 

‘ Towards evening I drew near to the newly- 
turned grave of Harding and Emma. It was 


a singie | 








in April, and the chilling wind began to 
threaten the few tender leaflets with which the 
spring had already bedecked the trees. Here, 
said I, lie an honest pair. I may say, a few 
years since they started in life; and during 
that period they have been blessed with chil- 
dren, five of whom survive them. By industry 
and integrity they have educated and fitted 
them as ornaments of society; and thus have 
they not fulfilled their part?) Though not con- 
spicuous in life, they are still to be numbered 
among the **honourubles of the land.” By 
common sense and a right application of what 
abilities they possessed, they were enabled to 
ward off difficulties ; and rather than waste 
life in repining at its cares, they overcame them 
by their own perseverance. 

‘ In England we know how to appreciate the 
sterling Worth of middle life, inasinuch as its 
members are among the best germs of her pros- 
perity ; and however weil the historian and 
biographer may conceive themselves to be em- 
ployed in perpetuating the successes of em- 
pires, the conquests of ambition, of the foun- 
dation of illustrious houses, or the virtues of 
public lives—it must be acknowledged that all 
human excellence may be traced to the influ- 
ence of such principles us those which governed 
Harding and Emma _ throughout their short 
career.’ 

‘ Bells,’ says Coleridge, ‘are the poor 
man’s only music.” Mr. Coleridge tells an 
unintentional lie, and the Cameleon echoes 
it, stringing together a great deal of foolery 
about the joy and the melancholy oi bell- 
ringing. We wish him no greater punish- 
ment for writing a stupid book, than to be 
shut up for a few hours, with half a dozen 
armed dustmen, we think this would sicken 
him of bells. 

Cemeleon Sketches are published by the 
author, which is nota very favourable symp- 
tom of excellence ; it always says to us, thit 
no bookseller would try the experiment of 
burning his fingers. 





——— —-——— 





Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Tslands, 
during the Years 1823, 1824, and 1825. 
By C. 8S. Stewart. 12mo. pp. 431. 
London, 1828. II. Fisher and Co. 

Tuere has certainly been a good deal pub- 
lished on the subjects to which this journal 
principally refers, and of this the best 
portion has been supplied by the reverend 
gentleman who, in some valuable introdue- 
tory observations, vouches for Mr. Stewart's 
pages, as ‘ furnishing a mass of information 
that cannnot fail to be deeply interesting ;’ 
Mr. Ellis’s recommendation is substantiated ; 
our memories are agreeably refreshed as to 
matters with which former works have ren- 
dered us acquaimted, and many of the details 
are not without the value and the charm oi 
novelty. The style and the descriptions are 
distinguished by much of spunt and variety, 
to which may be rdded, a dash of enthiu- 
siasm, which is any thing but unwelcome. 
Occasionally, however, Mr. Stewart indulges 
in atone aimost too lofty for his theme; in 
one page we are i minded of classical associ- 
atious, Noman costume, &c. in reference to 
the same individuals who, in almost the next, 
are described thus :— 

‘I should be doing injustice to your wish 
and expectations, of Laving the manoers and 
habits of the people, on points capable of deieg 
fouched, and there are not a few, that can never 
be mentioned, presented to you “ diving as 
they rise,” were I to pass in silence, subjects, 
which, though not the most pleasant that 
might be selected, daily and hourly obtrude 
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there is aD indescribable something which ap- 

rises one instantly this is a church, and it is 
not a chapel; and that something [ am not 
ashamed to confess, is more agreeable to me, 
than any thing with which the opulence of dis- 
senters, even wlien it happens to be combined 
with taste, can embellish their buildings. 


‘When, therefore, as is the case in perhaps 
ninety cases out ofa hundred, the parish church 
interests the attention as a majestic, a beautiful, 
a picturesque, or a very ancient pile, the feel- 
ing of preference, which else is unaccountable 
and vague, becomes reasonable and fixed, and 
the contrast between such an edifice and the 
old meeting-house, which shows its small case- 
ment windows and its unsightly red roof, up a 
gateway in the vicinity, is strong indeed, and 
one’s predilections, at least mine, in favour of 
established walls, as walls are scarcely under 
rational control. 

‘Various as the points are which excite ob- 
servance, and gratify the fancy in ecclesiastical 
structures, the associations are similar, and 
produce nearly the same sort of result in the 
mind—from the spacious cathedral, with its 
long internal colonnades 3 high-vaulted aisles, 
converging by far.thrown perspective to a dim 
and distant point;—its cleristory [clear story ] 
windows high up in the dizzy roof, shedding a 
softened and slanting ray on the chisseled stalls 
where the winged cherubs turn, as in a trance, 
the eye-ball to the skies—to the lowly village 
church, pointing, aye—say so if you will—its 
silent finger to the heavens; but in which the 
village builder, cramped not less by his own 
genius than by a vestry contract, has left little 
beside homely strength without, and dazzling 
white within, to digmfy and to garnish the an- 
cient and consecrated walls. It is indeed strange 
that the feeling lam referring to, obtains pos- 
session of the mind, in some cases where tirm 
principles of dissent exist at the same time in 
the understanding, and that the want of the ap- 
parent means of originating it, in a common 
church, by no means renders us unconscious of 
its intuence, and I know not what sort of a 
church that must be—certainly I never yet saw 
one, which could not, in a measure, excite 
emotions allied to those engendered by the 
more elaborate productions of ancient art. I 
own | cannot account for it, that where a pa- 
rish church exhibits, as I have remarked, 
scarcely a vestige of the original fabric ; where 
one can see little or nothing but the ill-matched 
and iil planned additions and repairs of barba- 
tous and bungling workmen,—-1 feel one atom 
miore even of sentimental respect for it as a 
building, than for the neat square,—it may be, 
slated chapel, which stands hard by. It is, 
however, hardly worth while to occupy much 
tine in exploring the source and causes of 
meanderings of the mind such as these. 

* With regard to the buildings erected for the 
Purposes of dissenting worship, it will not be 
expected, that one who has confessed himself 
Subject to such causeless impressions and mere 
Prejudices, should have much judgment or dis- 
“leuon in observing upon them. I will, how- 
ever, beg leave to say, (hoping to be pardoned 
for taking such a liberty,) that 1 am surprised 
to see the gaunt ugliness which frequently 
marks the newest chapels of the dissenters, even 
Where money has not been spared. There is 
Sne in Moorfields, which Jooxs like a mighty 
Cauldron with a copper-lid, set in brick- work. 
Yet this has some better pretensions to architec- 
tural construction than those of regular dissen- 
ters generally, where we shall often see, that 
all sorts of assistance needful to an edifice had 
igang been obtained,—but j ust the design- 

8 and superintending aid of one who knew 
the five orders of architecture, from the five 
pots of polemical divinity. Their meagre 
tound topped sash windows > their scaffold-like 











galleries; their half-hogshead tubs of puipits, 
standing in the midst; their spindle-shanked 
walking-stick pillars; their low, sligh’, ill- 
finished deal pews, together with their out- 
ward, very striking resemblance to ‘long 
brick barns,” making them buildings for the 
accom:nodation of the ear, certainly, and not 
for the gratification of theeye. But enough of 
this:—I must, however, observe, by the by, 
that these remarks apply, with equal justice, 
to many chapels of ease belonging to the esta- 
blishment.’ 


The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor, in Dal- 
keith. Written by Himself. 12mo. pp. 
374. Edinburgh, 1828. Blackwood; Lon- 
don, Cadell. 

We have often thought of attempting an ela- 

borate defence of what has been termed ‘ the 

ungentle craft,’ and its innumerable follow- 
ers. Little do irritated authors and an un- 
grateful public, who turn their backs upon 
their literary guides as unconcernedly as the 
traveller passes the finger-post, that performs 
the essential service of putting him in the 
right road,—little, we say, do these imagine 
of the misgivings and annoyances that haunt 
the enduring critic! I[t is all very well for 
an impertinent would-be satirist to talk of one 
of our tribe as ‘sitting in all his glory, ina 
dressing-gown and slippers, having a table 
covered with books and papers, playing the 
great solo farce of *‘ we,” and thinking that 
all the world is thinking about nothing but 
himself*,—but could this author have pierced 
the recesses of even Zephaniah’s bosom, he 
would have found (for even critics have con- 
sciences,) regrets for unintentional but most 
injurious delays, by which authors, publish- 
ers, and reviewers were alike sufferers,—re- 
morse for verdicts recorded under the influ- 
ence of bile, or wine, or drowsiness, and 
many other secret uneasinesses, which, per- 
haps, it were imprudent to avow. We have 
been drawn into this train of thought by per- 
ceiving among the ‘ books and papers’ which 
load our table, several whose very peculiar 








r . . . 
merits ought to have insured them an imme- 


diate notice. Of these, Mansie Wauch, as 
an old and approved friend, with whom we 
have spent many a gay hour, should have 
been, long ago, taken by the hand, and in- 
troduced to the friends of The Literary Chro- 
nicle, The only circumstance which quali- 
fies this sin of omission,-—the only conside- 
ration on which we rely for pardon, is the 
probability that our readers, like ourselves, 
have followed the adventures of the Tailor of 
Dalkieth in Blackwood’s Magazine. To 
Delta, Maga’s admired laureat, this clever 
volume is ascribed; and it is no small com- 
pliment to the genius of Mr. Moir, that the 
ascription heretofore has been to his proto- 
type,—the exquisitely natural delineator of 
human character and manners—Mr. Galt. 
We were not prepared by Delta’s elegant 
and pathetic poetry, to award him the credit 
of this curious ‘ auto-biography,’—for no two 
things, we conceive, can differ more essen- 
tially than the general character of his poeti- 
cal efforts, and that of the volume we are no- 
ticing ; but if this proof of versatility sur- 
prises us much, it delights us more; and we 
are sure that no reader will lay down The 
Life of Mansie Wauch, without— 

‘ Looking all anxious to the fountain whence 
He drew such daugits of wit and manly sense,’ 





* Zephaniah Pringle, in Penelope, or Love’s Labour 
Lost, in whom will be recognised, we think, a cestain 
journalist of some notoriety. 





and earnestly praying for fresh supplies of 
similar entertainment. The following is our 
exemplar of Mansie’s mode of describing ‘ his 
first and last play,’ one of the most perplex- 
ing incidents of his life: — 

ce * * * We had another jug, 
three being cannie, after which we were bota 
a wee tozy-mozy ; so 1 dare say Mrs. Grassie 
saw plainly that we were getting into a staie 
where we would not easily make a halt; so, 
without letting on, she brought in the tea-things 
before us, and showed us a play-bill, to tell us 
that a company of strolling p!ay-actors had 
come in a body in the morning, with a whole 
cariful of scenery and grand dresses ; and were 
to make an exhibition at seven o'clock, at the 
ransom of a shilling a-head, in Laird Wheat- 
ley’s barn. 

‘Many a time and often bad I heard of play- 
acting; and of players making themselves 
kings and queens, and saying a great many 
wondeiful things; but | bad never before au 
opportunity of making myself a witness to the 
truth of these hearsays. So Maister Glen, be- 
ing as full of nonsense, and as fain to have lis 
curiosity gratified as myself, we took upon us 
the stout resolution to go out together, he offer- 
ing to treat me; and I determined to run the 
tisk of Maister Wiggie, our minister's rebuke, 
for the transgression, hoping it would make no 
lasting impression on his mind, being for the 
first and only time. Folks should not, on ail 
occasions, be over scrupulous. 

‘After paying our money at the door, never, 
while I live and breathe, will I forget what we 
saw and heard that night; it just looks to me, 
by all the world, when I think on it, like a 
fairydream. The place was crowded to the ee; 
Maister Glen and me having nearly got our rilrs 
dung in before we found a seat, and they be- 
hind were obliged to mount the back benches 
to get a sight. Right to the fore-lLand of us 
was a large green curtain, some five or six ells 
wide, a good deal the worse of the wear, having 
seen service through two three summers ; and, 
just in the front of it, were eight or ten penny 
candles stuck in a board fastened to the ground, 
to let us see the players’ feet like, when they 
came on the stage,—and even before they came 
on the stage,—for the curtain being scrimpit in 
length, we saw legs and feet moving behind 
the scenes very neatly; while two blind fid- 
dlers they had brought with them, played the 
bonniest ye ever heard. ’Od, the very music 
was worth a sixpence of itself 

‘The place, as I said before, was choke-full, 
just to excess; so that one could scarcely 
breathe. Indeed I never saw any part so 
crowded, not even at a tent-preaching, when 
Mr. Koarer was giving his discourses on the 
building of Solomon’s Temple. We were ob- 
ligated to have the windows opened for a 
mouthful of fresh air, the barn betng as close as 
a baker’s oven, my neighbour and me fanning 
our red faces with our hats, to keep us cvol ; 
and, though all were half stewed, we had the 
worst of it, the toddy we had taken having fer- 
mented the blood of our bodies into a perfect 
fever. 

‘Just at the time that the two blind fiddlers 
were playing the Downfall of Pans, a hand beil 
rang, wod up goes the green curtain; being 
huuled to the ceiling, as 1 observed with the 
tail of my ee, by a birkie at the side, that had 
hold of arope. So, oa the music stopping and 
all becoming as still as that you might have 
heard a pin fall, in comes a decent old gentle- 
man at his leisure, well powdered, with an old- 
fashioned coat on, waistcoat with flap-pockets, 
brown breeches with buckles at the knees, and 
silk stuckings with red gushats on a blue > 
ground. I never saw a mawin such distress ; 
he stamped about, and better stamped about, 
dadding the end of bis staff on the ground, and 
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imploring all the powers of heaven and earth 
to help him to find out his ran-away daughter, 
that had decamped with some ne’er-do-weil 
loon of a halt-pay captain, that keppit ber in 
his arms from ler bed-room window, up two 
pair of stairs. 

‘Every father and head of a family must 
have felt for a man in his situation, thus to be 
robbed of his dear bairn, and an only daughter 
too, as he told us over and over again, as tbe 
salt salt tears ran gushing down bis withered 
face, and he aye blew his nose on his clean ca- 
lendered pocket napkin. But, ye ken, the thing 
was ubsurd to suppose that we should Know 
auy thing about the matter, having never seen 
either him or his daughter between the een be- 
fore, and not kenning thei by headimark 5 so, 
though we sympathized with 
ought to do with a fellow creature in affliction, 
we thought it best to hold our tongues, to see 
what might cast up better than he expecte. 
So out he*went stumping at the other side, de- 
termined, le said, to find them out, though he 
should follow thei to the world’s end, Johnny 
Groat’s House, or something to that effect. 

¢ Hardly was his back turned, and almost be- 
fore ye could cry Jack Robinson, in comes the 
birkie and the very young lady the old gentle- 
man described, arm-and-arm together, smoodg- 
ing and laughing like daft. Dog on it: it was 
a shameless piece of business. As true as 
deatii, before all the crowd of folk, he put his 
arm round her waist, and called her lis swect- 
heart and love and dearie and darling and every 
thing that is fine. If they had been courting 
in s closs together on a Friday night, they could 
not have said more to one another, or gone 
greater lengths. L thought such shame to be 


him, as folks | 








an eye-witness to sic on-goings, that | was ob- | 


liged at last to hold up my iat before my face, 
and look down; though, for all that, the young 
Jad, to be such a blackguard as his conduct 
showed, was well enough faured, and had a 
good coat to his back, with double gilt buttons, 
and fashionable lapells, to say little of a very 
well-made pair of buckskins, a little the worse 
ofthe wear to be sure, but which, if they had 
been well cleaned, would have looked almost 
as good as new. How they had come we ne- 
ver could Jearn, as we neither saw chaise nor 
gig; but, from his having spurs on his boots, 
it is more than likely that they bad lighted at 
the back-door of the barn from a horse, she 
riding on a pid behind him maybe, with her 
liand round his waist. 

‘The father looked to be a rich old bool, both 
from his manner of speaking, and the rewards 
he seemed to offer for the apprehension of his 
daughter; but, to be sure, when so many of us 
were present that had an equal right to the 
spulzie, it would not be a great deal a thousand 
pounds when divided, still it was worth the 
looking after; so we just bidit a wee. 

‘Things were brought to a bearing, bowso. 
ever, sooner than either themselves, 1 dare say, 
or any body else present, seemed to have the 
least glimpse of; for, just inthe middle of theit 
tine goings-on, the sound of a coming foot was 
heard, and the lassie, taking guilt to her, cried 
out, ** Hide me, hide me, for the sake of good- 
ness, for yonder comes my old father!” 

‘No sooner said than done. In he stappit 
her into a closet; and, «fier shutting the door 
on her, he sat down upon a chair, pretending 
to be asleep ina moment. ‘The old futher came 
bouncing in, and secing the fellow as sound as 
a top, he ran forward and gied him sucii a 
shake, as if he would have shooken him all 
sundry 3 which soon made him open his een as 
fast as he had steeked them. After black- 
guarding the chield at no allowance, cursing 
him up hill and down dale, and calling him 
every name but a gentleman, he held his staff 





over his crown, and gripping him by the cuff 


of the neck, asked him what he had made of his 
daughter. Never, since I was born, did I ever 
see such brazen-faced impudence! The rascal 
had the brass to say at once, that he had not 
seen word or wittens of the lassie for a month, 
though more than a hundred folk sitting in his 
company had seen him dauting her with his 
arm round her jimpy waist, not five minutes 
before. As aman, asa father, as an elder of 
our kirk, my corruption was raised, for I aye 
hated lying, as a poor cowardly sin, and an in- 
break on the ten commandments ; and I found 
my nei’bour, Mr. Glen, fidgetting on the seat 
as well as me; so I thought, that whoever 
spoke first, would have the best right to be en- 
titled to the reward 3 whereupon, just as he 
was in the act ofrising up, | took the word out 
of his mouth, saying, ** Dinna believe him, auld 
gentleman—dinna believe him, friend; he’s 
telling a parcel of lees. Never saw her for a 
month! It’s no worth arguing, or calling wit- 
nesses 3 just open that press-door, and ye'll see 
whether I’m speaking truth or not.” 

‘The old man stared, and looked dumfoun- 
dered; and the young ian, instead of ranuing 
forward with his double nieves to strike me, the 
only thing Ll was feared for, began a laughing, 
as if | iad done him a good turn. But never 
since { had a being, did Ll ever witness such an 
uproar and noise us immediately took place. 
fhe whole house was so glad that the scoun- 
drel had been exposed, that they set up siccan 
a roar of laughter, and thumped away at sicean 
a rate at the boards with their feet, that at long 
and Jest, with pushing and fidgetting, and hold- 
ing their sides, down fell! the place they call the 
gallery; all the folk in’t being burl’d topsy- 
turvy, head foremost among the saw-dust on 
the floor below; their guffawing soon being 
turned to howling, each one crying louder than 
another at the top note of their voices, * Mur- 
der! murder! haud aff me; murder! my ribs 
are in; murder! I’m killed—-I’m speechless !” 
and other lamentations to that effect; so that a 
rush to the do»wr took place, in which every 
thing was oOverturned—the dvor-keeper being 
wheeled away like wildfire—the furms stramp 
ed to pieces—the lights knocked out—and the 
two blind fiddlers dung headforemost over the 
stage, the bass fiddle cracking like thunder at 
every bruise. Such tearing and swearing and 
tu:nbling and squeeling was never witnessed 
in the memory of man, since the building of 
Babel: legs being likely to be broken, sides 
staved ip, eyes knocked out, and lives lost; 
there being only one door, and that a small 
one; so that, When we had been carried off our 
feet that length, my wind was fairly gone, and 
asich dwalm came over me, lights of all man- 
ner of colours, red, biue, green, and orange, 
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them, no better than a set of swindlers took 
leg-bail, and made that very night a moonlicht 
flitting; and Johnny Hammer, honest ms 
that had wrought from sunrise to sunset for 
two days, fitting up their place by contraet 
instead of being well paid for his trouble Pi 
he deserved, got nothing left him but a ruckle 
of his own good deals, all dung to shivers,’ 


Good reader! if thou hast any relish for 
true humour and correct delineation,—if thoy 
hasta smile forthe ludicrous, or a tear for the 
pathetic, read Mansie Wauch! 


Illustrations of the Public Buildings of Lon- 
don, with Historical and Descriptive Ac. 
counts of each Edifice. By J. Brirroy 

‘ ~ . , ; ¢ at 
F.S.A, &e.; and A. PuGty, Architect, 
2 vols. 8vo. with 145 Plates. London, 

One 


ORO es 
We have already spoken of this work during 
its progress, and warmly commended its 
plan; and have now to announce its com- 
pletion, remarking that the editors have not 
only strictly fulfilled the terms of their pros- 
pectus, but given several plates beyond the 
number promised, without any increase of 
price. The expensive and, to many peysons, 
inconvenient form, in which architectural 
works have generally been published, has 
no doubt contributed not a little to prevent 
a more general study of the art, and to con- 
fine it to professional men and wealthy ama- 
teurs. In these two moderate-sized volumes 
we possess very correct and satisfactory re- 
presentations—plans, elevations, sections, Kc. 
of nearly all the principal buildings of the 
metropolis —except a few recently com- 
pleted, adequately illustrated by Instorical 
and critical matter, so as to form an excel- 
lent guide to the chief architectural objects in 
the British capital, a convenient work of re- 
ference, and an exceedingly useful manual 
for the student. So much, indeed, do we 
approve of the plan and design of this publi- 
cation, that we should wish some of the best 
works on ancient art to be put into a similar 
form wherever it could be done without in- 











dancing before me, that entirely deprived me | 


of common sense; tll, on opening my eyes in 
the dark, L found myself leaning with my 


broadside against the wall on the opposite side | 


of the closs, 
what had happened; so, dreading skaith, I 
found first the one arm, and then the otuer, to 
see if they weie broken—syne my head—and 
syne both of my legs; but as weil as I could 
discovery was skin-whole and scart-free. On 


It was some time before Ll minded | 
actly pocket, 


perceiving this, my joy Was without bounds, | 


having a great potion that f bad been killed on 
the spot. So Ll reached round ny band, very 
thankfully, to take out my pocket-napkin, to 
give my brow a wipe, when lo, and behold, the 


lishers of such works suffer. 


tail of my Sunday's coat was fairly off and | 


away, docked by the haunch buttons. 

‘so much for plays and play-actors—the first 
and last, I trust in grace, that I shail ever see. 
But indeed I could expect no better, after the 
warning that Maister Wiggie had more than 
once given us from the pulpit on the subject; 
30, instead of getting my grand reward for tind- 


ing the old man’s daughter, the whole covey of | persede the occasion for others on an amp 


whole would be increased. 


fringing on the rights of those who hold an 
interest in original editions. 

While taste was confined, or considered 
to be confined, to the opulent, it might be all 
very well to publish works of this description 
at prices far beyond the means of purchasers 
of books in general; but as with the increase 
of intelligence and education, a taste for the 
elegant atts has been difiused, we see no 
reason why persons in the middling classes 
of life should not be allowed to gratify it. 
We have pocket editions of our best writers ; 
wherefore should we not also have, if not ex- 
at least economic editions ot 
Stuart’s Athens and similar works? Art 
would not suffer by such a system, the public 
would gain by it: their taste would be im- 
proved ; they would learn to appreciate, to 
admire ; nor, in our opinion, would the pub- 

There would 
still be the costlier editions for those who 
could afford them; the only difference would 
be that the number of purchasers upon the 
It will be con- 
tended that an octavo-sized plate cannot €X- 
hibit all that minutia of detail, or convey the 
effect of one in folio. We do not assert 
that it ean; yet if such works would not, 
either for the purposes of the professional 


| student, or as articles of library luxury, “a 
| er 
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segle—neither is it by any means desirable 
that they should, still they would be acces- 
sible to many who either cannot, or do not 
think it prudent to expend what they now 
must in the acquisition of books belonging 
to the class we have above indicated. In- 
dependently, too, of their price, unwieldy 
folios, although they may occasionally be 
brought out for display, are not so likely to 
be frequently consulted by persons in gene- 
ral, as smaller-sized volumes. If we appear 
to have been digressing somewhat too widely 
from our immediate object, it has been from 
a wish to draw the attention of our readers 
more particularly to that which constitutes 
the originality of these Illustrations, and to 
the excellent example which the editors have 
set, giving us accurate architectural drawings 
in a more popular form than has been ever 
before attempted in this country; so that, at 
present, this publication may be regarded as 
unique in its kind. 

Among the subjects contained in the latter 
numbers are many now for the first time de- 
lineated, viz. the University Club Touse ; 
the New Hall, Christ Church Hospital ; St. 
Luke's, Chelsea; the New College of Phy- 
sicians; the Council Office, &c.; the Law 
Courts, Westminster ; the Colosseum, Re- 
gent’s Park; [Lanover Chapel, &c. An in- 
spection of the plan of the law courts will 
convince every one of the formidable difficul- 
ties the architect had to contend with, in 
having to provide accommodation for so 
many differents courts, within a space utterly 
inadequate to the purpose; and further ob- 
structed by the buttresses of Westminster 
Ifall. If, therefore, they be confined and 
inconvenient—and we do not pretend to say 
they are not, the fault does not rest with 
him; nor is it any imputation on his skill 
that he could not achieve impossibilities ; 
and those, who have so unsparingly—not 
to say virulently, attacked him on this ac- 
count, might as well question his ability, 
because he could not thrust Westminster [all 
itself into his own gallery. 

With respect to the letter-press portion of 
the work, it ‘ontains, besides much historical 
information and satisfactory description of 
the respective buildings, a variety of judi- 
Clous eritical remarks. We may here in- 
stance the article on the bridges,including an 
account of the New London Bridge, which 
Contains some novel and important matter. 
In ‘iat, too, on the terraces in the Regent's 
Park, the merits and defects of those struc- 
tures seem to be very candidly and correctly 
appreciated ; for they are very far indeed 
fom meriting the indiscriminate praise that 
las been bestowed upon them. We have 
no room to particularize the contents of these 
volumes any further, and will, therefore, only 
‘dd that we know of no work of the kind at 
once so cheap, so useful, as far as regards 
the subject of which it treats, or comprising 
an equat quantity of graphic and written in- 


ormation within the same compass. 
anita on 
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IRELAND; IVS EVILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
\ - (Concluded from page 227.) 
Mr. SADLER’S energetic description of the 
ae from absenteeism, must have 
whee wi — sympathy of our readers, 
nec refer to the opening pages of the 
ng oe? for many similar and equally appal- 
5 pictures. Speaking of the books that 
‘ave been composed, and, the lectures that 





have been delivered, to prove that no inju- | 
rious consequences accrue from this fashion- | 
able enormity, he maintains that such doc- 

trine contradicts the common sense and feel- | 
ings of mankind, and he fully proves it to be | 


country in question.’ 


to the plain sense of his readers, wisely re- | 
. . | 
fusing to contend the matter with a system, | 


which, though all head, has no heart; and 


‘not Hercules himself could knock out its | 
brains, for it has none.’ | 


We are happy to find that Sir Walter Scott, 


in an article of the current number of the | 7 
| land to the density of its population; the con- 


(Quarterly Review, takes the same side of the 
question as Mr. Sadler. 


‘The notable para- | 


dox,’ says Sir Walter, (for we cannot err in| 


ascribing this beautiful paper to his pen,) 
‘that the residence of a proprietor on his 
estate, is of as little consequence as the bo- 
dily presence of a stockholder upon ex- 
change, has, we believe, been renounced. 
At least, as in the case of the Duchess of 
Suffolk's relationship to her own child, the 


| 


vulgar continue to be of opinion that there is | 


some difference in favour of the next hamlet 
or village, and even of the vicinage in gene- 
ral, when the squire spends his rents at the 
manor-house, instead of cutting a figure in 
[‘rance or Italy. A celebrated politician used 


to say he would bring in one bill to make | 


poaching felony, another to encourage the 
breed of foxes, and a third to revive the de- 
cayed amusements of cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting—that he would make, in short, any 
sacrifice to the humours and prejudices of 
country gentlemen, in their most extravagant 
form, providing only he could prevail upon 
them ‘to dwell in their own houses, be the 
patrons of their own tenantry, and the fathers 
of their own children.’ * ‘ 
manly lines of Akenside cannot fail to rush 
on the memory of our readers, nor was there 
such occasion for the reproach when it flowed 
from the pen of the author, as there is at the 
present day :— 
‘ O blind of choice, and to yourselves untrue, 
The young grove shoots, their bloom the fields 
renew, 
The mansion asks its lord, the swains their 
friend, 
While he doth riot’s orgies haply share, 


t+ # # 


The 


Or tempt the gamester’s dark destroying snare, | 


Or at some courtly shrine with slavish incense 


bend!’ | 


Nothing can be clearer or more convincing | 


than the reasoning with which Mr. Sadler 


confutes the notion that the sufferings of Ire- | 


land are occasioned by the density of its po- 


pulation; but we must confine ourselves to | 


tions. Ile says :— 

‘There are in Ireland 6,801,821 persons: 
calculating that there are between five and six | 
yersons to every family; and supposing that | 
there were neither town nor city in the whole 
island; that there were no manner of employ- 
ment or pursuit but agriculture, there are still 
ten acres of the most fertile land in the world 
to each family, one acre of which, we are as- 
sured on all hands, would far more than suf- 
fice for the sustenance of each, as they are con- 
tent to live, and after all only two-thirds of the 
island is as yet under culture. 

“Now in the report on the state of Ireland, 
there occurs a description, given by an intelli- 
gent witness of the condition of the farmers, 
not being manufacturers, of Downshire, (one of 
the most thickly-peopled counties in the coun- 
try,) who are in possession of about this quan- 


} 

| 

oh 

only one or two of his remarks and calcula- | 
! 





tity of land, ten acres each, onan average. 
But they are fairly dealt by, and hold direetly 
from the proprietors; their situation, conse- 
quently, is this; they eat animal food; build 


| slated houses, (a great distinction in Ireland ;) 


thei iture is decent and abundant; and 
‘at variance with the bitter experience of the | Chote Seanitgee 59:68 “ ; 


Ile addresses himself | 


finally, many of them have saved very consi- 
derable sums of money. As to the labourers, 
they are represented to be in regular employ- 
ment, and are paid in money. In the county 
of Down there are 367 souls on the square mile, 
(English ;) in Galway, incontestibly the most 
wretched and least populated part of Ireland, 
just one-third that number. It is erroneous, 
then, to attribute the misery and distress of Ire- 


verse of this notion is true of the country 
throughout, as will be shown hereafter. But to 
return tothe farmers. The * potato system,” 
therefore, is not chargeable upon marriage, oor 
population, nor small farms; but upon absen- 
teeism, its desertions, its wholesale lettings, its 
exorbitant, indeed incredible, rents; and the 
clearings and diivings it occasions ; and yet 
these last, and emigration, are reckoned the 
only remedies for the sufferings of the people. 


‘ But the average size of the farms of Ireland, 
as we have seen, are necessarily far greater 
than these. To ascribe, therefore, its evils to 
a redundant population, in the proper sense of 
the term, is as plain an insult upon truth, as it 
would be to attribute those felt generations 
ago, when there were 60 acres of land to every 
family, to the same act of Divine Providence. 
These distresses will remain till their prime 
cause shall cease; till they shall be no longer 
deserted and oppressed. They have, alas! long 
been a people scattered and peeled; meted 
out and trodden underfoot ;” and itis not by 
burning their cottages, and driving them into 
exile, that they are to be relieved. In the in- 
stance of the Netherlands has been shown the 
condition in which Ireland might have been 
placed, had she been properly treated; the 
condition to which she may yet attain, if 
her wrongs are rediessed, and she should no 
longer be the tributary of distant oppression ; 
but see her exactors changed for kind, benevo- 
lent, and resident landlords. A lovely picture 
\ises in One’s imagination, in contemplating 
what might be the result; it has been already 
touched by her own inimitable poet, when 
treating on the very subject, in his Deserted 
Village ; the secret of the exquisite pathos of 
which is, simply, its truth; and, alas! it has 
the inspiration of prophecy as well as of poetry. 
But our pocts have sung, and our moralists 
pleaded in vain; even the solemn denuncia- 
tious of our religion, in all instances the reli- 
gion of benevolence, and the assertor of the 
rights of unprotected poverty, bave been utterly 
disregarded. ‘** Woe unto them that join house 
to house, that lay field to field, till there be no 
place, that they may be placed alone in the 
midst of the earth !”’ was the malediction of the 
sublimest of the prophets of Israel, a country 
thrice as densely peopled as Ireland, even on 
the authority of profane history; and which, 
nevertheless, cnjoyed the greatest abundance 
in consequence of being guarded against ruin- 
ous monopolies by the sacred institutions of its 
God; 1 say ruinous, for so they still are to 
thousands upon thousands of poor wretches 
who have been, and are about to become, their 
victims. One of the milder of the methods to 
get rid of the superfluous population of Ireland, 
is, I perceive, to impose a tax upon cottages: 
Mr. Malthus is asked whether the legislature 
would be justified in some distinct measure of 
that kind ; to which he responds in the affirma- 
tive. The man, however, who shal! make so 
nefarious a proposal will be * distinct” enough ; 
and should it be made and passed, it would 
require only a single clause to render it pala- 
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table to the country at laige, Lauiely, that its 
proposers and abettors should be the sole ga- 
therers of the impost; it would be a disgrace 
to a civilized country to have to collect au as- 
sessment, especially one of so equitable and 
merciful a nature, at the point of the bayonet. 
The consequences | do not mean to disguise, 
and | hope it will be deemed no greater otfence 
to imagine the loss of a thousand political eco 
nomists for the public good, than it is for Mr. 
Malthus to pronounce the demise of a thousand 
labourers in the same cause, as “a gain cer- 
tainly.” But we are neither of us in earnest: 
** No, no, we do but jest, murder in jest, no of- 
rence i’ th’ world. (Pours the poison into his 
ears”’) But, seriously ; a principle which can 
coolly argue, even ex hypothesi, that putting 
out of existence a thousand labourers would be 
“certainly a gain’ in any point of view, is 
one that is not likely to remain a dead let- 
ter; it will act us far as it dare; and what 
sort of a figure does it cut in the eye of phi- 
losophy, of philanthropy, of religion? Every 
one of these thousand 1s as plainly called to 
fill the station he holds in creation as the 
proudest mortal in it; and notwithstanding 
he is audaciously told to the contrary, * he 
has a rigbt to be where he is ;” an infi- 
nitely wise Providence, who called him into 
the world, bas visibly assigned him his place 
in it; and to assert or act upon the contrary 
notion is unjust in the nume of humanity, and 
false in the name of God! 

‘Touching all subjects connected with hu- 
man morals and conduct, we may rest assured 
of every system, whicb holds that we may do 
evil that good may come, that its * damnation 
is just." We are unfitted by our very nature 
for the regimen of any such principle, being, 
on the one hand, too ignorant of future contin- 
gencies, and, on the other, too partial in our 
mode of judging of them, were they Known to 
us, to qualify us for this mode of determining 
the moral quality of humau actions. Hence 
we are favoured with far surer guides,—the feel- 
ings of humanity, and the dictates of religion ; 
and happily the experience of the human race 
has found these to be unerring. The more 
perfectly they have been obeyed, eituer by in- 
dividuals or communities, the more happy and 
prosperous bave all such permanently become. 
But the rule of political economy is founded 
on ignorant scifishness; it has been too long 
apphed to Ireland, and we see with wiat suc- 
cess. Try another; even the golden tule; do 
to her as you would be done by. Then would 
there be aresident gentry, fuir and moderate 
rents, general industry, grateful and gvatitied 
feclings, obedience to the liws—in a word, a 
happy and contented country, smiling with 
universal cultivation. These would assuredly 
bel the breaches of that unhappy people far 
better than the creation of a * vacuum,” again 





, upon the subject, however just. 


to use the current phrase of the day, by desola- | 


tion and destruction. Then, though her sons 
should still “grow up as young plants, and her 
daughters as the polished corners of the temple ; 
her garners would be full and plenteous with 
ull manner of sture, and her sheep would bring 
forth by thousands and ten tiousands. Then 
should there be no decay; no breaking in, nor 
going out; no leading into captivity’”—no 


laps some severity of language bas been used, 
which I take the occasion to say J do not direct 
personally agiinst such who [as] may have 
thougitlessly given into the pr.ctice; some of 
these, I am willing to hope, and do indeed be- 
lieve, have taken so singular a view of the sub- 
ject, as to have construed it into benevolence, 
and have acted upon it with that feeling. 
Such I have only to refer to the foregoing rule, 
as the touchstone of their conduct, and ask 
them whether, were they the little cultivator, 
they would like to be ejected from the home of 
their forefathers, sent forth with their families, 
whatever their age, as fugitives and vagabonds, 
without employment or prospect of uny, and 
more unhappy than the beasts of the field or 
the birds of the air, not baving where to lay 
their head’? As to the prime promoters of and 
actors in such proceedings, who glory in their 
shame, no language can sufficiantly express 
the turpitude of their conduct 5 Iam persuaded 
none can reach their feelings, otherwise I would 
attempt to bring before their recollection the 
uurnerous train of victims they have already 
sacrificed to their selfishness; the happiness 
they have destroyed, (for they are not unin- 
formed that happiness may reside in a cottage, 
and even preside over the potato meal to which 
their rapacity has reduced the inmates ;) the 
misery they have created 5 the premature deaths 
which have ensued, touching which it is for God 
to decide whether they will be held guiltless 
I might summon from the grave, as witnesses 
against them and their system, those who, 
either in the old world or the new, have found 
that their sole refuge against both; nay, that 
the sea might yield up of its dead, the multi- 
tudes of such who [as] have expired by the 
sufferings of their passage in escaping oppres- 
sion, or by the hardships they bad afterwards 
to encounter, But no! with these, ‘the ty- 
ranny is overpast”’ Let, then, the surviving 
and far more pitiable victims of their policy 
piss in melancholy array betore thems the 
Wrecks Of buiman happiness, unutierably miser- 
able both in appevrance and reality, whose suf- 
fernags every where excite tie commiseration 
of strangers, let these 

* Come jike shadows and depart, 

Show tueir eyes and grieve their heart!” 
But their eyes are peihaps in the ends of the 
earth; and as to grieving their beart!— 

‘1 have been o ten at a loss to explain satis- 
fictorily to myself way we are invariably moie 
affected by a single case of human misery, than 
by a number of such pressed at once upon our 
consideration ; yet such, I fear, is the fact. 
Sure am 1, at ail events, that particular indivi- 
Gual imstances that eould be adduced, of the 
Suilcitngs to which this driving system has 
led, would rouse the feelings of a humane 
reader far more than any general re piesentations 
My objection 
against the practice of engossing lands, from 
its very commencement, and .through every 
Stuge, 1s perhaps the stronger, because Ll have 
seen a few of its victims in this country, who, 
from a station of modest frugality and comfort, 
have had to turn into the parish workiouse, 
where they have lingered awlile, mourning over 


| past days, and spent the clouded evening of 
life amongst straugers and profligates ; and un- 


emigration—‘*no complaining in her streets.” | 


In contradiction to the doctrine of all the eco 
nomists upon earth, this has been the case 
wherever human industry has been duly fos- 
tered and cherished, and population has been 
allowed to proceed with those natural advan- 
tages which the Deity evidently intended it 
should possess in its wonder-working career. 
“‘ Happy are the people that are in such a 
case !”’ 

‘In dwelling upon the nefarious project of 





der the protection of that amiable personage, 
the farmer of the poor—an officer that ought 
instantly to be put down amongst us by law. 
But what is the condition of the ejected Irish 
tenant? There is no employment for him to 
resort to, as is happily often the case here ; that 
the absentee pioprietors eftectually prevent. 
There are no poor laws, obliging the man who 
creates the misery to assist in mitigating it, 
otherwise he would frequently pause in his 
purpose: the law imposes no such duty upon 


clearing lands and destroying habitations, per- him 5 the very cause we are contemplating shows 





ti 


how perfectly he avails himself of the immy 
and it brands with falsehood and folly the 
petually repeated assurance, that private 
charity would fully compensate, and jin 4 
better mode, for the destruction of our )! ‘ 
provision for the poor. The desolate wretet js 
therefore driven under such circumstances to 
desperation, and, connected with » muititud. 
of others similarly treated, proceeds to those 
acts of violence, already noticed as sv flequent 
in Ireland ; otherwise he resigns himself to py, 
melancholy fate, and bears bis sufferings ip sj. 
lence. I shall not speedily forget a person ac- 
cidentally falling in with one of these, lying, 
where he passed, by the road side, with a {e. 
male infant in his arms, both of tiem very 
destitute of raiment, and evidently suffering 
from want. He leaint that he was one of 
those that had been * cleared 5” his wife, how- 
ever, bad died under the operation, and was, 
therefore, left in her native earth. He had no 
home, but was come to work in the harvest of 
England, and thought he could safely jay Lis 
child in the field beside him, while be laboured. 
The story of his destruction is not easy to be 
forgotten, and the name, the sounding, patri- 
otic, noble name, connected with it, never, 
His present distress was relieved, and but mo- 
derately, and it is mentioned only to describe 
the agony of gratitude with which he received 
the alms, and which made a more powerful im- 
pression as to bis utter and hopeless destitution, 
than the distressing story he had told. Wicer- 
ever he may be at this moment, I had rather 
be him than his oppressor.* One such act suf- 


nity 


per - 


} 
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Jices to make a human monster ; a multitude of 


them, a political economist, Had I been that 
great individual, whoever was the promoter or 
the apologist, or whatever the temptation, rather 
than to have quenched the fires of those now 
desolate hearths, where tbey had long clieered 
and illuminated aciicle of the social virtues, 
and ascene of human happiness, in however 
lowly a sphere; or than have demolished those 
humble abodes of peace and love 5 my own pa- 
ternal roof should have fallen upon and crusiied 
me, and tie lamp of life have become extiu- 
guished in my own bosom for ever'!—* Yet 
Brutus is an honourable man; so are they all, 
all honourable men!”?’ . 

‘A pen! he shall dive for it! exclaims 
Landor, on hearing an account of some act 
of lordly cruelty; and, thank Heaven, such 
deeds and their perpetrators do live, 

‘ Festering in immortality of shame.’ 

It will be perceived that Mr, Sadler whites 
with enthusiasm ; but, in the words of [acon, 
‘men cannot contend coldly, and without 
affection, about things which they hold dear 
and precious ;’ neither is the style without its 
defects and inaccuracies, but it is not to tie 
literary merits of works of this kind that any 
sensible man directs his principal attention — 
the manner is forgotten in the absorbing 1m- 
portance of the walter. 


Dictionary of the Lalu 





An Etymologwal 


Language. By the Rev. J. &. Je Vary. 
8vo. pp. 550. London, 1828. Baldwin 
and Co. 


Turs is a work of considerable research and 
great general utility, while to the classica 


scholar it must prove particularly acceptn™ 
Etymology is a study of so great value - 
importance, as well in an historical as pr : 
grammatical point of view, that it 1s rate 


surprising it should be so little understood 0! 


’ it 

* ‘The language of the Irishman, culpable God, 

was, is not easy to be forgotten; “If there be > hams 

he cannot help but kill him !’? Only imagine @ 4 he 

ing multitude thus suffering, and thus orgs . 4 are 
insubordinations and blood-shedding of Irelan 


explained.’ 
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Bath itncomte A de> Ste Als 

attended to. It forms the only sure ground- 
work for the thorough acquisition of any lan- 
-yage, and those who will bestow sufficient 
time upon it, will find it amply repay them 
by its natural tendency to strengthen the rea- 
soning powers, and to clear up many ambi- 
cuities both in ancient history and moral sci- 
ence. We have, therefore, much pleasure 
‘in recommending Mr. Valpy’s volume to 
toachers and students ; and certainly it de- 
serves a place in the library of every intelli- 
gent reacer. 
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A Guide to France, &c. Sc. with an Engraved 
Map of Calais. By Prancis CoGuLan. 
i8mo. London, 1828. Onwhyn 

Tats litte manual, which should rather be 

called A Guide to Calais, contains some use- 

ful intelligence, and is remarkable for its bad 

Ryvlish, and worse French. 





The Expedition of Cyrus, by Xenophon, With 
a Double Pranslation for the Use of Pupils 
on the Hamiltonian System. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Slections from Italian Prose Writers, with a 
Double Translation, &c. 8vo. London, 
1828. ITluntand Clarke. 

Boru these works are on the same plan, and 
an excellent plan it is for the rapid commnu- 
nication of a knowledge of languayes ; but it 
is now too generally known to require us to 
enter into a minute explanation of it. The 
double translation is a manifest improvement 
upon the simple literal one, which often ren- 
dered the text unintelligible, and thereby 
confused the pupil and retarded his progress. 
The Selections from the Ltalian Prose Wri- 
ters are of an interesting and amusing cha- 
racter, and we donbt not the volume will 
hecome a favourite with the Italian student, 
while the Expedition of Cyrus will be found 
equally valuable to those who are learning 
the Greek language. 


- FOREZSON LITERATURE, 

LE 4A&LEF? 
Las Comedias de D. Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca, colcjudas can lis niejO: ES ediciones, 


&e vor Juan Joose KIEL. 4tomos 8vo 
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The Comedies of Don Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca, &e. Sc. 4 vols. Svo. Leipsic. 
Wer have seen the first volume of this inte- 
ting collection at the library of liessrs. 
Black, Young, and Co., where subscriptions 
are received for the whole work, which is in- 
tended to comprise the one hundred and 
eight pieces of the celebrated Calderon, cor- 
rected according to the text, and ina type 
aike suited to the purposes of economy, and 
to the appearance which such curious pro- 
ductions oucht to assume. “he impression 
Will be conipleted by the month of July, 

23, and will, undoubtedly, be the most 
Comprenensive aud valuable one which has 


( 
ron. ‘The Spanish edition, which includes 
tiem ail, besides having become extremely 
scarce in foreign countrics, as well as the re- 
Prints of some detached pieces, which are 
continually appearing in Madrd, and other 
Ciles of Spain, has, moreover, suffered from 
the Suppression and arbitrary alterations 
made by the ignorance or caprice of the 
troops of strolling players, who hack the va- 
nous plays to suit their peculiar ideas of act- 
ing them. Mr. Keil has been very particu- 


en published of the plays of Calde- | 








lar in preserving the correctness of the ori- 
ginal text agreeably to the first and best au- 
thenticated editions, and thanks to him, Cal- 
deron may now be read, such as he really 
was, 





Elémens de l’ Histoire Romaine, &c. 

Elements of the Roman History, from the 

Foundation of Rome to the Battle of Ac- 

tium. By T. HH. Sitevrac. 12mo. 

London, 1828. 
Tuts work deserves notice, both from its 
subject and from the labour which the author 
has bestowed upon the study of foreign lan- 
guages. The subject is one of acknowledged 
interest, from its forming an essential part of 
a good education, and the manner in which 
M. Sievrac has arranged it, does honour to 
his talents and to his ability of conforming 
his style to the capacities of junior readers. 
As a classical book for the study of lan- 
guages, these Elements possess the advan- 
tage of being well translated both into Eng- 
lish and Spanish, so that the original French 
may be read as a translation lesson, or indeed 
either of the three languages may serve the 
same purpose according to whichever one 
the pupil may desire to study. The Spa- 
nish translation has been revised by Mr. J. 
M. Bueno; it is correct, concise, and pure, 
and the words are accentuated according to 
the varied cadences of Spanish words which 
render them so particularly harmonious. 





MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

28. The duty of an avantguard does not 
consist in advancing or retreating, but in ma- 
neuvring. Itshould be composed of light 
cavalry, supported by a reserve of cavalry of 
the line, and battalions of infantry, with bat- 
teries to support them. The troops should 
be picked men, and the generals, officers, 
and soldiers, equally versed in their tactics, 
according to the necessities of their rank. 
An unskilful troop must be a nuisance in an 
avantguard. 

Note.—Fl'rederic said that an avantguard 
should be composed of detachments of every 
species of troops, and that the commander 
should know how to choose his encampments 
with skill, and that numerous patrols should 
continually inform him of what was passing 
in the enemy’scamp. In war time. the duty 
of an avantguard is not to fight, but to watch 
the enemy, in order to cover the movements 
of the army. In a retreat, it should make 
vigorous charges, and endeavour to surround 
the equipages and isolated corps it pursues ; 
therefore, to effect this, it should be strength- 
ened by all the squadrons of light cavalry 
that could be spared. 

29. It is contrary to the customs of war to 
take one’s train and heavy artillery into a de- 
file, unless the opposite extremity be equally 
in your possession; for in case of retreat, 
they would be in the way, and be lost. They 
should be left in position, under a proper es- 
cort, until both ends of the defile are your 
own. 

Note.—In 1796, Napoleon abandoned his 
battering train under the walls of Mantua, 
after having spiked them, and broken the 
carriages. In 1799, General Moreau sepa- 
rated himself from all his park of artillery, 
rather than clog up his march. Such exam- 
ples are sometimes worthy of imitation, for if 
by rapid marches, and easily concentrating 
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one’s forces upon.decisive points, victory is 
obtained, the * materiel’ of an army is soon 
refitted: if, on the other hand, one is beaten 
and forced to retreat, it would have been dif- 
ficult to save it; and then we should rejoice 
at our prudence in having abandoned them 
in time, since they would only have served 
to augment the enemy's trophies. 

30. It should be a tixed principle never to 
leave, between the different corps which form 
the line of battle, any intervals through which 
the enemy might penetrate, unless to draw 
him into a snare. 

Note.— By taking advantage of <n error of 
this sort, Frederic, in 1757, beat the Frince 
of Lorraine, who lost 16,000 men, and two 
hundred pieces of cannon; and in 1707, the 
Marechal de Berwick gained the battle of 
Almanza, over the Anglo-Portuguese army, 
commanded by Lord Galloway. 

31. Ail the camps of an army should be 
so situated as to be able to support one ano- 
ther. 

Note..—At the battle of Dresden, in 1813, 
the allied camp upon the left bank of the 
Elbe, though sdvantageously placed upon 
heights, was extremely bad, because it was 
cut across by a very steep valley, so that the 
left wing was separated from the right and 
the centre. Such a fault did not escape the 
penetrating eye of Napoleon, who immedi- 
ately fell upon the left wing, and took 10,000 
prisoners before assistance could arrive. 

32. Feuquiéres said, a general should ne- 
ver reinain in his entrenchments for the ene- 
my, but go out of them and attack him. Ie 
is wrong, for in the art of war nothing is ab- 
solute. 

33. Those who reject retrenchments, and 
the various assistance of the engineer, deprive 
themselves gratuitously of a power and an 
auxiliary force which can never be injurious, 
and is almost always serviceable, and often 
indispensable. The principles of camp for- 
tification, however, require amendment; this 
important part of warfare has made no pro- 
gress since the time of the ancients; it is even 
worse now than it was two thousand years 
ago. Enyineer officers should be encouraged 
to improve this part of their art, and keep it 
on a par with the others. 

Note.—If one is inferior in number, said 
Marechal de Saxe, it is wrong to remain be- 
hind entrenchments, where the enemy directs 
all his strength to force certain pots: if 
your forces are equal, you should not remain 
neither, and if they be superior, you have no 
occasion; why, therefore, take the trouble to 
throw any up? Nevertheless, in despite of 
the opinion that entrenchments are useless, 
Marechal de Saxe often made use of them. 
In 1797, Generals Provera and Hohenzol- 
lern presented themselves before Mantua, 
where Marechal Vurmster was shut up, to 
make the French raise the siege, were arrested 
by the entrenchments of St. George’s, and 
that slight obstacle was sufficient to give 
Buonapurte time to arrive from Rivoli and 
thwart their intentions. 

34. If circumstances will not allow a suf- 
ficient garrison to be left in a fortified town, 
where your hospital and magazines are 
placed, every possible means should be em- 
ployed to insure the citadel against a ‘ coup- 
de-main.’ 
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personal violence, Coelius quitted for ever his 
oid companion, probably without regret, 
s the widow of Metullus had reached that 
seriod when women are often respected, 


‘metimes convenient, but never ardently 


loved. 
In this, as happens in so many instances, 


C'lodia had defeated the fond purpose ¢ and 
supreme wish of her heart, which was to re- 
tain the affections, and secure the person of 
Celius by the ties of gratitude and interest. 

She forgot that tenderness, pliancy, gentle- 
and attention, that to be deaf when we 
hear, and blind though we see, are the only ef- 
foctual means of retaining or recalling a 
vouthful lover. But as desire rages in the 
human breast long after the power of exciting 
‘t ceases, the habits and propensities of Clo- 
Jia would not suffer her to be silently passive ; 
having vainly exhausted the customary re- 
sources of expestulation and reproach, she 
became desperate, and resolved to destroy 

the man whose attachment she could no 
longer secure. 

A criminal prosecution was commenced 
— the unfaithful lover; he was accused 

attempting to poison Ch dia, for the pur- 
nose, as her advocates alleged, of evading 
the payment of various sums of money which 
he had at different periods borrowed of her ; 
sedition and other crimes were added to < ag- 

cravate the charge. 

~ This prosecution was supported by the 
corrupt but powerful influence of female in- 
trigue, and aided by many considerable per- 
sons to whom Ceelius had rendered himself 
obnoxious. For, by a career of folly and 
vice, and by associating himself with the pro- 
fligate, the needy, and the unprincipled, he 
had diffused over a character originally ami- 
able a dark cloud of suspicion and doubt. 

To repel so serious an accusation, which 
appears to have been fabricated with consum- 
mate and devilish ingenuity, Cicero thought 
it would be rendering an ienportant service 
to lis client, if he could deprive the accuser 
of the confidence of he judges by laying 
” n certaim traits in her character, of which 

ne are shocking and detestable, and others 

pat indecorous. 

Havine expressed his surprise that any 
Woman in her senses, with so many foul 

stains about her, should venture on such a 
Susiness in a court of justice, he thus pro- 
ceeds in words at once impressive and pathe- 

tic :—* How are we to account for Providence 
seeming to wink at such enormities, or so 
long pos {pening the punishment of them: 
I saw, with weeping eyes Lsaw, Metullus, an 
eminent Roman of consular di gnity, torn 
from the I; ap and bosom of the republic which 
Only a few hours before he had been honour- 
ab ly serving in the Forum, in full bealth, and 
in th : prime of life. 

‘ Even in those last bitter moments of ago- 
ny and death, he did not forget his country ; 
distracted with pain, he fixed his eyes on me, 
‘mented, in broken sentences, the perilous 
Situation of Rome, then striking, in anguish 
and distraction, the wall which divided his 
hous se from the adjoining dwelling of Catul- 
us, he frequently repeated the name of his 
neighbour and old associ: ite, tenderly called 
ime, and on, My counTRY, were almost 
ms <n stant and dying y words. 

\nd shall we permit the prin cipal, the 
vie bomminabl > prods of a scene like this, to 
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peak of poison’ Jlow hardened must be 
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how brazen the front of that wo- 
Does she not dread 


the heart, 
tinan who dares to do it? 
to hear the voice of her 
slowly ascending from the ground beneath 
her feet; can she remove from her memory 
all recollection of that night of death, terror, 
and dismay ?” 

In another part of his oration, Cicero in- 
troduces Clodius, the profligate brother of 
Clodia, in the following words, which area 
striking instance of the ease with which a dex- 
terous lawyer turns and twists every fact 
against his opponent: a spoilt child insisting 
that his eldest sister should sleep with him, 


for fear of a ghost, or know not what, ts pro- 
duced asa hint of an improper connection | 
this is surely going too far, | 


having subsisted : 
Cicero then supposes Clodius to address his 
sister in the following words: § Why all this 
uproar and confusion, my dear sister ; surely 
you must be mad to make such a bustle on 
so trifling an occasion. 

‘Let us coolly state the matter; you are 
struck with the figure of a very handsome 
young man with expressive eyes, and your 
fond tit increases so much, that you take ‘him 
to bed and board ; after a long acquaintance, 
you are mortified on finding, that with so 
much love and so much money you cannot 
keep him to yourself. 

* Like a man of sense and good taste, he 
values liberty and variety beyond all that it 
is in your power to bestow: the wives and 
daughters of the patricians have found out, 
and are determined to share him with you. 


murdered husband |! 





‘IIad you been content to submit to that | : 
'what disappointed with the display of talent 


universal law of nature, that the good things 
of this life are not to be monopolized, all 
might have been well; but your jealousy and 
unreasonable fury have disgusted him; he 
detests you, and has turned his back on you 


for ever. 


‘Be advised, and seek for pleasure in an- | 


other quarter; you have gardens convenient 
for the purpose on the banks of the Tiber, 
where the young men of the city bathe and 
swim; you may there, as you were wont to 
do, secure in the secluded shades of your 
shr ubbery, seeing all things, but yourself un- 
seen, select and send for a well made and 
willing companion ; you will 


not then ex- | 


pose } youself to the ridicule and degradation | 


of soliciting the favours of one who hates and 
despises you.” 

The mortified, the malignant Clodia was 
defeated in ber purpose, and disappointed of 
herrevenge. But although Coelius was ac- 


NOBILITY. 
SEEK you for homage to a puff of name— 


The stale-grown vaunt of your nobility ? 


Go—bid the herald trumpet forth your worth 

Your virtues of some thousand years agone, 

That budded, bloom’d, and perish’d ere the 
hour 

Of your great-grandsire’s birth: or, it may be, 

The vices rather of tbe great first-nam’d 

That from his dunghill sprang ;—his lawless 
might— 

The deeds of rapine, treachery, and blood 

That gave him lands, and blazon'd o’er his 
shield 

With hierogliphic monsters—wolf or pard,— 

And, while they stamp’d their memory on the 
coat 

Which you still wear so proudly, with the dye 

Mingled the infectious venom that shall taint 

The blood of all it clings to. Go, then—boast 

The original sin of your high ancestry ; 

And scorn to bear the heaven-attested truth 

That ‘nought is noble, weigh’d in Reason’s 
scale, 

But Virtue by high intellect inform’d, 

And with unsbrinking Fortitude sustain’d ; 

And nought so base, so sordid, and so mean, 

As false distinctions that inflate the vile, 

The selfish, the voluptuous, and inane, 

And supersede the duties which we owe 

To honour, conscience, and humanity.” 4 
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WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
PALL MALL EAST. 
We are conscious of being guilty of great 
ingratitude, while we express ourselves some- 








exhibited this year by the water-colour artists ; 
—ingratitude for not being too deeply ab- 
sorbed in the attractions which it Aas, to allow 
of one moment's longing for those which it 
has not. But all the world knows that critics 
‘have flinty hearts ;’ that the exigencies of the 
calling forbid them from yielding to fits of 
enthusi: ism, like other folks; that their judg- 
ment is forced to be as alert and suspicious 
as a custom-house searcher; and that ‘ con- 
tentment’ is a word utterly unknown in ¢heir 
lexicon; and therefore, notwithstanding the 
seductions of 
‘ Many a vale and many a mountain, 
Bold cascade and rippling fountain,’ 
we must still express our diappointment at 
the alarming absence of historical pictures, 
or even of pictures in which the human figure 


-appears at all, except as an object of no 


quitted of the alleged crime, he had been | 


gvilty of a gross and unpardonable error: he 


had devoted the prime of manhood, that bet- 
ter portion of his life, to licentious pleasure ; | 


he had debased himseif by low and unim- 
proving company ; he had lost that general 
respect so essential to enable a man to ob- 


tain the common objects of life with credit or | 


satisfaction. 


This error he saw and repented | 


of, when it was too late; this obliquity blight. | 
ed all his prospects, and, kept him on low | 


ground for the remaining portion of his life. 
While his school-fellows and contempo- 


greater importance than the stump of an old 
tree, or an oddly shaped stone; as an object 
to break a long line, create a picturesque sha- 
dow, or to catch a gleam of sunshine. What 
have the labourers in this department been 
about?) Where 1s Stephanoff, with his viva- 
cious, pretty-faced, gorgeously-attired groups ? 
[il can he be spared from a position which 
we have seen him occupy to such signal ad- 
vantage and general gratification, notwith- 
standing a little over-meretricious colouring. 
Llow chances it that we have but two little 


| bijoux from his pencil? He cannot be spared, 


raries were reaping the well-earned rewards | 


of labour and moderate enjoyment, 
paths of science, law and arms, and public 
business, his declining days were occupied in 
vainly endeavouring to restore what was be- 
yond redemption; to repair the injuries his 


constitutiou, fortune, and credit had sustained, 


© 


in the | 


} 


' not half done justice to its merits. 


‘ 


as we have before told him, and let him be- 
ware how he plays truant again. By the 
way, too, one of these same little bi jOUX IS 
not a total stran: ger, an engraving from it hav- 
ing ap peared in one of the annuals. It is 
entitled ‘ The Bride,’ and is certainly a very 
exquisite little drawing: the engraver has 
Tne other, 


* The Proposal,’ is equally delightful. 
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In other respects, it must be confessed that 
this Exhibition is exceedingly rich. Copley 
Fielding and Robson have been indefatiga- 
ble, and their splendid sun-sets,- and magmi- 
ficent scenery, attract the attention in every 
part of the room. Dewint, too, with his 
chaste and quiet colouring, presents frequent 
and delicious repose for the eye, fatigued with 
the splendours of his more daring associates. 
Then there is Prout, as peculiar both in sub- 
ject and in manner as ever; Wild and Nash, 
leading us, as usual, through ‘ the long-drawn 
aisle and fretted vault;’ the Misses Byrne 
and Barret with fruits and flowers that ‘ make 
one’s mouth water,’ and cheat the ‘ olfacto- 
ries’ into a notion of a sweet summer-evening 
odour; with Gastineau, G. Barret, Varley, 
Lewis, and an infinity of other choice hands, 
whose respective performances we proceed to 
notice, without further delay, as far as ‘ our 
limits’ will allow. 

22. Twilight, by G. Barret, illustrative of 
t!.e two first verses of Gray’s beautiful and 
everlastingly quoted, yet everlastingly attrac- 
tive Elegy, is a very charming picture. The 
sky is singularly happy, and ‘ the glimmering 
landscape,’ and the ploughman plodding £ his 
weary way, give in pertection the ‘ solema 
stillness’ so sweetly described by the poet 

24. Rue Grosse Horloge, Rouen.  §&. 
Prout. An excellent specimen of this sin- 
gular artist. Rouen and Prout owe each 
other many mutual obligations, and it is dif- 
ficult to say which has the advantage. 

44. Plymouth Sound, taken under Mount 
Edgecombe. Copley Fielding. A most 
exquisite picture. The light haze throw h 

-which the trees in the second distance are 
seen, is admirably managed. 

50. A composition of the natural scenery 
of the West Indices, in which the silk, cotton, 
and mountain cabbage-trees, are introduced. 
S. Jackson. <A very spirited and clever pic- 
ture. 

53. Hawking. J.P. Lewis. A painful 
subiect, and rendered more so by the fidelity 
with which it is treated. As a work of art, 
it possesses great merit, which, indeed, may 
be said of every production from the same 
pencil. 

67. Interior of Durham Abbey, with a 
Moukish Procession at a High Festival. F. 
Nash. A very noble and interesting picture. 
The procession is painted from a description 
given in a MS. in the library of Durham 
Abbey, and of course adds very much to the 
general effect of this venerable edifice. 

85. Asses. KR. Hills. This little drawing 
has the common defect of this artist—it wants 
firmness and character. It appears to us that 
Mr. Llills works too much with the point of 
the pencil. For cattle painting, this method 
is peculiarly unfitting, because it produces a 
very unpleasing tameness. The drawings of 
Mr. Hills always remind us of [lowitts’s 
etchings, which have the same want of bold- 
ness. 
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THE DEATH OF VIRGINIA. 
Painted by M. Le Thier é, Member of the In- 
stitute of France. 

Tuis large painting is now exhibiting in the 
Roman gallery of the Egyptian Hall. The 
subject is one of deep historical interest, and 
has been rendered familiar to the British 
ublic by the admirable acting of Macready 
in Knowles’s tragedy of Virginius. On the 








first glance at M. Le Thiere’s picture, it | 
“* . =. p | 
strikes us as grand and imposing, but on a | 





closer examination, we feel painfully disap- 
pointed at the want of dignity and expression 
observable in ail the principal characters. 
Neither the figure nor countenance of the ex- 
piring Virginia conveys any idea of that sur- 
passing loveliness which our imaginations 
have ever attributed to the Roman maiden, 
even from our school-days. Virginius cer- 
tainly displays some of the parental and in- 
furiated feelings which may be supposed to 
agitate his frame at such a moment; but his 
tigure is far from being noble or dignified. 
Appius Claudius and the other decemvirs, 
together with Numitorius and [cilius, all fail 
in the requisite expression of their varied 
emotions. The terror of Claudius, the agent 
of the base Appius, is, however, well depict- 
ed; and the back-ground of the picture, 
which represents the temple of Jupiter, on 
the Tarpeian rock, and the temple of Venus 
Cloacina has a very pleasing effect. On 
fhe whole, the Death of Virginia does not re- 
alize the expectations we had formed of it 
from the celebrity of the artist’s former pic- 
ture, the Judgment of Brutus, to which we 
alluded in our number of the 12th instant. 


et nerneennonsiinnn ™ 


THE DRAMA. 


soccer 

DRAMATIC REGISTER. King’s Theatre.— 
April 19 Semiramide and Le Sicilieu,.—22. 
Semiramide and Le Sicilien.—23. 11 Baibiere 
di Seriglia and a Ballet. 

Drury Lane, April 18. Ulustrious Stranger, 
Deaf as a Post, The Dumb Savoyard, and 
Der Freisclhutz.—19. The Haunted Laon, 
Love, Law, and Physic, Personation, and 
The Dumb Savoyard.—21. P.zarro, The 
Weathercock, and The Dumb Savoyard.— 
22. the Poor Gentleman, Love, Law, and 
Physic, and the Lumb Savoyard.—23. Love 
ina Village, The Dumb Savoyard, and Gio- 
vanni in London —24. Love for Love, The 
Dumb sSavoyard, and A Roland for an Oliver. 

Covent Garden, April 18. The Merchant of Ve- 
nice and Charles the Second.—19. Cymon, 
A Race for Dinner, and the Somnambulist. 
—2]. King Richard I{f and Peter Wilkins. 
—22. Schoo! for Scandal, A Race for Dinner, 
and Bombastes Furioso.—23. Othello and 
Tie Mayor of Garrat.—24. Julius Caesar 
and Peter Wilkins. 

Kixo’s Tucatre —A performance took 

place at this theatre on Wednesday even- 

ing, in honour of his Majesty's birthday; 
the house was crowded almost to suffocation 
within a quarter-of-an-hour after the opening 
of the doors. Many persons who were una- 
ble to obtain seats in the pit, were compelled 
to put up with gallery accommodation. The 

Barber of Seville was again performed, and 

again Mademoiselle Sontag enraptured the 

audience by her splendid execution of the 
music allotted to Rosina. At the conclusion 
of the opera, the national anthem was sung; 

Mademoiselle Sontag, Curioni, and Torri, 

performed the solos. 

Drury Lane.—Pizaro was acted on 
Monday night. Wallack’s performance of 
Rolla is inferior only to Young's, whose 
masterly delineation of this character is fresh 
in the recollection of our dramatic readers. 
Miss Foote’s Cora was highly interesting, 











land loudly applauded. The Dwmnb Savoyard 


continues to be played every evening with 
undiminished attraction. We regret to learn 
that poor Wieland, who met with so severe 


/an accident whilst performing the monkey 


last week, is still unable to appear. The 
comedy of Every Man in his Humour, which 





ee ee akan 
was in preparation at this theatre, js post. 
poned for the present, in consequence, as we 
hear, of a disagreement respecting the cast 
of characters. 

Covent Garpen.—Some of ony very 
best stock pieces have been brought forwari 
this week at this theatre. The Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence honoured the perform. 
ance of Richard 111. with their presence op 
Monday; their royal highnesses appeared 
highly gratified with Kean’s Richard, which 
he played with the greatest spirit. Pesep 
Wilkins followed, in which E. Parsloe per- 
formed the wild man, and seemed to us to 
have lost none of his former extraordinary 
activity. Lhe School for Scandal was played 
on Tuesday; Farren and Miss Chester wore 
the Sir Peter and Lady Teazle of the even. 
ing, which, as usual, produced a crowded 
house. Julius Casar was acted on Thursday 
with equal success. A new farce, entitled 
The Little Offsprings,’is announced for to- 
night, of which we shall give au account in 
Our next. 
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VARIETIES. 


CLL FLL LI? 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion held their 13th Anniversary Festival at 
Freemason’s Ilall yesterday (Friday), Lord 
Grantham presiding. Among the toasts were 
‘The King,’ *‘ The Duke of Clarence, * The 
Duke of Sussex,’ (Patron of the Institution,) 
‘The Royal Family,’ ‘The Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution,” * Lord Grantham, 
‘The Earl of Liverpool,’ Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, &e. The company was, as usual, 
graced by a splendid attendance of nobility 
and genius. 
and liberal, but we have time only to enu- 
merate the following :—The British [nstitu- 
tion for promoting the Fine Arts, (2nd don.) 
£200.; the Duke of Bedford, (4th don ) 
25us.; Earl of Aberdeen, 20zs ; Lord Gran- 
tham, (2nd don.) 20zgs.; Thomas tlamlet, 
Esq. being the receipt of the Exhibition ot 
the British Diorama, at the Royal Bazaar, 
Oxford Street, on St. George’s Day. £19 Is. 

Wednesday, being St. Georze’s Day, the 
Society of Antiquaries appointed their annual 
ofticers. The Earl of Aberdeen was re-elected 
president; eleven of the council were re-cho- 
sen, and ten others selected from among the 
members. The Society afterwards dined to- 
gether at the Freemason’s Tavern. 

Cnglish Morality.—A letter, signed Ve- 
ritas, appeared a few days ago in the Times, 
the writer of which very justly remonstrates 
on that abominable system which converts 
our theatres into haunts of protiiracy and 
prostitution; not only in desiance ol decency, 
but we should suspect of law also. Were by 
foreigner to judge of us by what he be holds 
in these places, he might, without any Dreac™ 
of charity, conclude that we were tie mon 
immoral nation in Europe, and that the se 
loons of our theatres were established eX- 
pressly for the purpose of initiating you' 
into debauchery and vice. To expect tat 
the nuisance will be suppressed by the ma- 
nagers is utterly hopeless. It is absurd ” 
look for reform from the very persons — 
have provided places of rendezvous for = 
disgraceful company. ‘Yet sureiy an on vie 
tion from the Lord Chamberlain, that ee 
the saloons were closed, and the lobbies ee 
free from prostitutes, the licenses shoul a 
withheld, might have some effect. Bu 
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the evil complained of be thought too trivial 
for the interference of so high a personage— 
although if it be not contra bonos mores we 
should be glad to learn what is,—the re- 
spectable part of the public ought to show 
that they will not be insulted with impunity, 
and abstain from visiting the.-theatre alto- 
ether. 

~ A Sicilian journal states thata youth, only 
thirteen years of age, the son of a poor stone- 
mason, has evinced such improvisatorial ta- 
lents, that he was permitted to display them 
to lis Majesty the King of Naples, and the 
royal family, on the ist ult. The subjects 
which the king selected for the young impro- 
yisatore were the Sacrifice of Abraham, the 
meeting of .Eneas and Anchises in the Ely- 
sium Fields, and Coriolanus at the gates of 
tome, each of which he treated with an 
energy and style truly remarkable, and on 
concluding, he turned towards the monarch, 
and expressed his happiness in being born 
his subject, and his ardent hope that he might 
ove day be able worthily to celelebrate his 
august benefactor. Lis majesty has placed 
this youth, who is named Carlo Pace, on the 
foundation of the first college in Naples, and 
has provided him with a suitable mainte- 
nance. 

Martarelli, a savant of Naples, some time 
ago published a tract, to prove that the an- 
cents were unacquainted with the use of 
glass for windows. A fortnight after the ap- 
pearance of his work, a house was discover- 
ed among the ruins of Pompeii, all the win- 
dows of which were glazed! Martorelli, in 
consequence, had only his printing expenses 
lor his pains. — Furet de Londres. 

It is said that Don Miguel, fascinated with 
the charms of the acting of Madame Vestris, 
has promised to treat her like a queen, if she 
will venture on a trip to Lisbon.—TIbid. 

Laing and Clapperton:—I\n No. 461 of The 
Literary Chronicle, we mentioned that a let- 
ter had been read at the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Paris, which stated that Major 
Laing and Captain Clapperton were pro- 
bably ahve. A cotemporary has since an- 
nounced their deaths by violent means. We 
are now assured, from good authority, that 
tere is no foundation for any such melan- 
choly intelligence. 

Intellectuality of the Nineteenth Century.— 
Bonaparte termed us a nation of shopkeep- 
ers; but really some of the editors of our 
hewspapers seem to think—if we may judge 
rom the stuff they serve up to us, that we 
are a nation of gossipping old washerwomen, 
who delight in prying into such matters as 
form ihe discussions of wash-tub coteries Of 
What importance, we would ask, can it possi- 
bly be for the publicto know, one minute be- 
fore the event be formally announced in the 
usual way, whether the Duke of St. Alban's 
belikely to have anheir? Except, indeed, it 
be that there is something particularly attrac- 
tive in the equivoques which usually accom- 
pany such notable pieces of intelligence, as 
that with which the newspapers are endea- 
Youring—and to do them justice, each 
Strives to out-do the rest—to entertain their 
readers. Were foreigners to judge of, or 
vay Us, from the materials with which we 

us furnish them, they might conclude that 
vs Were the most vulgar and s‘iameless peo- 
= earth, without the least regard either 

pu slic decorum, or for the privacies of 
Oinestic life, 








Macready’s appearance in Macbeth, at 
the English theatre in Paris, was greeted 
with rapturous applause by a crowded Pari- 
sian audience. Some very judicious remarks 
have appeared in several French journals, 
respecting this actor's style and his general 
conception of our immortal bard.—Kean is 
expected shortly to join the English company 
in Paris. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society of 
Cambridge was held on Monday evening, 
the Rev. Professor Cumming, one of the 
vice-presidents, being in the chair. A paper 
was read by Professor Whewell * on minera- 
logical nomenclature,’ in which the inconve- 
niencies resulting from the present multipli- 


city of terms in mineralogy, their want of 


regularity, and unsteadiness of application, 
were pointed out, and contrasted with the 
facility and certainty with which the lan- 
guage of botany designates a much greater 
number of objects. Mr. Chevallier also read 
a paper on the properties of some numbers, 
which, when multiplied in a certain manner, 
give products consisting in repetitions of the 
same digit. Mr. Willis afterwards read a 
memoir, on the law of pressure of the air 
which is urged between two discs, by means 
of a tube passing through the centre of one 
ofthem. It appears, that when the discs are 
at a proper distance, there is a condensation 
of the air at their centre; a ring at a small 
distance from the centre in which its density 
is the same as that of the atmosphere, a ring 
beyoud this in which it is much rarefied, and 
again an outer ring in which its density ap- 
proaches that of the surrounding air. After 
the meeting, Mr. Willis exhibited the appa- 
ratus by which these laws were discovered, 
and explained, by means of them, the adhe- 
sion of a dise to a surface from which air 
issues through an orifice, (an experiment 
lately noticed both in Eugland and France,) 
and several similar facts 
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ofthe (5 re + 2 2% > 2 | _the 

Mouth. 22°57 S23) S22 | Weather. 

josim j= Ten | 

April 18 | 54 | 55 | 51 | 29 80 | Showers. 
we 19 | 52] 52] 465)... 40] Showers, 
sons ae 50 {52 | 45 |) 70 | Showers, 
seeee 2) | 48148140]... 57 | Cloudy. 
cocce am 45 | 48 | 44 | .. OU |} Cloudy. 
wesw 23 | 50 | 52 | 50 | .. 63 | Showers, 
aint 24 | 55 | 58} 51 . 69 | Fair. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. E.'s very beautiful Stanzas in our next. ‘The pro- 
mised communication will be acceptable. 

The Elegy on a Cat that died after Fourteen Years’ 
Service, is really too affecting ; our own sympathies 
have been so powerfully touched, that we cannot 
hazard the effect it might have on the feeilngs of our 
readers. 

Lines to the Stars possess some poetical feeling, but 
are not suificiently finished. 

Essays on Various Subjects are declined. 

If amiable feeling aud (we dare say deserved eu- 
logy were the only passports to the columns of Tae 
LITERARY CHRONICLE, We should insert the Lines 
on the Death of S. F. without reluctance. _ 

The Memoir forwarded by S. T. has been antici- 
pated —Several promised articles are unavoidably 
deferred. 

a 

Works just Pustisnep: More’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More, by Hunter, Svo. 14s. — Dibdin’s 
Thomas 4 Kempis, 16s.—The Marquis of London- 
derry’s Narrative of the Peninsular War, 4to. £35. 3s. 
—Holford on the Penitentiary, Milbank, 3vo. 12s.— 
A Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris, one vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Lockhart’s Life of Burns, &vo. 12s.— 
Asiatic Costumes, 44 coloured plates, 18s.—Bishop 
Marsh’s Lectures on the Bibie, 8vo. ]4s. 

















In ten vols. ]12mo. with an Atlas, In 4to. #4. 4s. 


ISTORIA dela REVOLUCION de la 

REPUBLICA de COLOMBIA per Jose Manuel 

Restrepo, Secretarfio del Interior del poder ejecutivo 
de la Republica. 

London: Ro1nanpt, 20, Berners’ Street, Oxford 
Street; and Boosey and Co., Broad Street, City. 
The following Works may be had at the Foreign Li- 

brary, 20, Berners’ Street, Oxford Street. 

1. Revue Encyclopédique, No. 3, for 1828, 
(10th year) | vol. in 8vo. 287 pages, price 5s. 6d., and 
per annum, |2 monthly numbers, £3. 

Contents of No. 3:—Essai sur la Presse périodique 
du Globe—Voyage aux eaux de Pietrapolo, en Corse— 
Discours sar la Véerite—Recucil des actes de la Séance 
Soleunelle de Academie des Sciences de St. Peters. 
hourg—Sur |’Aboiition de la peine de Mort— Histoire 
de la Revolution de la Republique de Colombie— 
Cromwe!l, drame, par Victor Hugo—Le Voyage de 
Gréce, poéme par Lebrun—Kélédor, Histoire Afri- 
caine — Description de l’Egypte—Annonces raison- 
nées de 10S Ouvrages Francais et Etrangers. 

‘The Revue Encyclopédique embraces the whole 
circle, not only of literature but of the sciences and 
urts, and furnishes every month a review of about 
150 works.’—The Monthly Review. 


2. Le Globe, Nos. 48 et 49 (Vol. 6th) 
2 Numbers a Week, price Is. 8d.; per Annum, for 
104 Numbers, €3. 10s. 


Contents of No. 48 :—Meaurs Anglaises—Les Jour- 
naux de la Contre-Revolution—Memvoires du Veni- 
tien Casanova de Seingalt—Anthologie Arabe—Bul- 
letin Littéraire. 

Contents of No. 49:—Des Nouvelles Resolutions 
sur le Commerce des Grains Proposées par le Duc de 
Wellington—Sur la France—Académie des Sciences 
— Essai sur l’Histoire de la Philosophie en France au 
19e Siécle—Théatre Anglais—Theatre Italien—Suociete 
de Geographie. 

‘ The Globe is the most original, the most talented, 
the most philosophical, and the best edited of the 
French literary journals.’"—London Weekly Review. 


3. Isographie des Hommes Célébres—ou 
Collection de Fac Simile d’Autographes, 1}th Livrai- 
son—each Livraison con’eins 24 Fac Similes. Price 
of each Livraison, 7s. 6d. 

Contents of the 1]th Livraison :—Anne d’Autriche, 
queen of France—Charles VIII. of France—P. Cor- 
neille—James the Second of Scotland—Janssentus— 
Maximilien, King of Bavaria—Melanchton, etc. etc. 

‘ L'Isographie is a work admirably well executed, 
and which is deserving of the patronage of ail ama- 
teurs of autographs.’—Literary Chronicle. 


MPROVED CIPHERING BOOKS and 
ARITHMETICS, just published, by J. Soutser, 
73, St. Panl’s Charch Yard. 

1. SOUTER’S NEW CIPHERING BOOK, Part I. 
for Beginners, containing the first Four Rutes, hand- 
somely printed in Script, on supertine post paper. 
Pricé Is. 6d. sewed, or 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

2. A KEY to the same, including Eight different 
Answers to every Example, all worked at fall length, 
so that each Sum in the Ciphering Book may be va- 
ried, for different Pupils, without the least trouble or 
loss of time to the Teacher. Price 4s. sewed, or 5s. 
half bound. 

3. SOUTER’S CIPHERING BOOK, Part II. for 
more adyanced Pupils; handsomely printed, like 
Part I. 

4. A KEY to Ditto, with Eight different Answers 
to each Example, worked at full length, 10s. half- 
bound. 

5. TAPLIN’S Improved Edition of WALKING- 
AME’S ARITHMETIC, corrected throughout, and 
adapted to the new Standard of Weights and Mea- 
sures, 2s. bound. 

6. T'APLIN’S KEY to the same, with all the An- 
swers worked at length. 

7. WALKER’S CIPHERING BOOK, Part I., on 
quite an origina! Pian, which will enable the Tutor 
to examine any of the Sums in one moment without 
calculation or reference to a Key. In 4to. price 3s. 
half-bound. . 

8. WALKER’S CIPHERING BOOK, Part II., on 
the same Plan. 4to. 3s. half-boand. 

9. WALKER’S EXPOSITION of the above Plan, 
Ds. 

This Exposition will be sold only to Schoolmasters 
or Teachers who write to the Publisher for it. 

10. WALKER’S FIRST FOUR RULES of 
ARITHMETIC, on the same original Plan. Il2mo. 
ls. 6d. bound. 

ll. WALKER’S FIRST FOUR RULES, with a 
Continuation, by W. Russell. I2mo 33. bound. 

12. RUSSELL’S KEY tohis Continuation. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

i3. A NEW COMPENDIUM of ARITHMETIC 
fur Young Ladies, by Elizabeth English. Il2mo. 

s. 6d. 

14. BEASLEY’S ARIT RS ee ee 
ost complete Set published. 6d. sewed. 

2 1D. “SOUTER'S / RITHMETICAL TABLES, on 

kyo. Card. -id. or 6d. in 4to. 
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SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


QOCreTY of BRITISIL ARTISTS. The 
\” FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale 
of Works of Art by Living British Artists is NOW 

OPEN Daily from Nine till Six. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 

J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 

Suffolk: Street, Pall Mall East. 
NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND 
SOCIETY, under the Immediate Patronage of his 

MAJESTY. 

The THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY FESTI- 
VAL of this Society will be celebrated in Freemasons’ 
Hall, on Wednesday, May |4, when his Grace the 
Duke of SOMERSET, the President of the Institu- 
tion, will take the Chair. 

The presence of such Noblemen and Gentlemen as 
are favourable to the objects of an Institution, so im- 
mediately connected with the interests of Literature, 
is respectfuily solicited on this occasion, 

STEWARDS: 
The Richt Rev. the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Honourable Lord FRANCIS LEVESON 


GOWER, M. P. 
Sir Johu Stuart Hippisley,, T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
Bart. Colonel Geo. Fitzclarence 

Sir Wm. Clayton, Bart. lHenry Hobhouse, Esq. 
W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. Dr, Lushington, M.P. 
John Adolphus, Esq. Samuel Maunder, Esq. 
S. J. Arnold, Esq. Major Moore, F.R.S. 
Francis Baily, Esq. F.R.S.|Samuel Sotheby, Esq. 
Rev. RK. H. Barham, M.A.|Mr. Sheriff Spottiswoode, 
Richard Bianshard, Esq. M.P. 
J. 8. Buckingham, Esq. {Edward Williams, Esq. 
Henry Butterworth, Esq. 

Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards ; also 
of Mr. Snow, at the Chambers of the Society, No. 4, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and at the Bar of the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. 

Dinner at Six precisely. 


N USARD’'S NEW QUADRILLES and 
WALTZES; also POLONOISES, MAZUR- 
KAS, &e. 
Published by T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street, 
Oxford Street, and 4, Broad Street, City. 
1]. Musard’s Quadrilles (the eight last Sets danced 
at Almeck’s with so much applause,) viz.— 
Le Jubile, or 50th Set—Les Grecs, 49th Set 
— Marie, 48th— Maometto, 47th— Devon. 
shire, 46th—Crociato, 44th and 45th—Dame sd 
Blanche, 42d .... 0 ccccccccces coccee Cach 4 O 
2, Musard’s 23d, 22d, 2ist, and 20th Sets of 
Wabltzes..... -neeeen beersere ouce . each 2 0 
3. Les Nouveaux Plaisirs du bel age, new and 
elegant French Quadrilles, from the Ops. of 
Boieldiew, Weber, and Rossini, 6 Nos. ele- 
TANt WFAPPETS 2.2... se ceeeceeeveeeee Each 3 0 
4. Hertz’s 12 Valses Brillantes pour le Piano- 
I at eR ee eet gagesbenseeeee Oe 
5. Hummel’s admired Collection of German 
Waltzes, 3 books ....... 9 eeeseoee . each 3 0 
6. Mayseder’s 12 elegant German Waltzes .... 2 0 








7. Moscheles’ 21 German Waltzes ............ 46 
8. Szymanowska’s 6 Valses a trois Mains, 4s. 
do.’s 2 Cotillons ou Valses figureés ........ 3 0 
9. Szymanowska’s 24 Mazurkas, or National 
Polish Waltzes 22.0 cccccece sens o¢ cenesees OF 
10. Schuncke’s 6 National Austrian and Hunga- 
pian Walttes ..ccccccccce cece need ee es 20 
ll. Schuncke’s 4 Brilliant Ditto, dedicated to C, 
OUEST oc oc ce cece ce cowdocccess 3 0 


12, Waltz, with original Variations by 16 eminent 
German Composers, including Beethoven, 
Hummel, Moscheles, Mayseder, Czerny, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, &c. .......ceeeeee eee OO 


EN 





This day is published, in three vols. ]12mo. price 18s. 

Y OUNG JOHN BULL; 

or. Born ‘Abroad and Bred at Home. 

By FRANCIS LATHOM, Author of the Mysterious 
Freebooter, Unknown, Fatal Vow, Astonishment, 
Polish Bandit, Puzzled and Pleased, Live and 
Learn, MidnigDt Beil, &c. &c. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 

The following are nearly ready— 

Ulrica of Saxony, by Rosalia St. Clair, 
3 vols. ; 

Latham House in the Days of John of 
Gaunt, by the Author of Eustace Fitz-Richard, &c. 
4 vols. 

Bandit Chief, or Lords of Urvino, by the 
same Author, 2nd edition, 4 vols. 

Katharine, 4 vols. 

Italian, by Ann Radcliffe, large type, new 
edition, 4 vols. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. third Edition, with 15 plates, 
price £1. 16s. 
reyulE TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES 
in NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By MAJOR DENHAM, CAPT. CLAPPERTON, 
and the late DOCTOR OUDNEY. 
Printed for Joon Muaray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 8vo. ]2s. 

RELAND ; its EVILS, and their RE- 

MEDIES: being a Refutation of the ERRORS 

of the EMIGRATION COMMITTEE, relating to 
that Country. 

* Dwell in the land, and, verily, thou shalt be fed.’ 

By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, 
Printed for Jonn Muraary, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, in 8yo. price 3s. 6d. 


rue LAST of the GREEKS; or, the 
Fall of Constantinople: a Tragedy. 
By LORD MORPETH, 
zones Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers. 








This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 
HE LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH, Tailor 
in Dalkeith. Written by Htmself 
Part of this Autobiography originally appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Printed for WitttAmM BLacKkwoop, Edinburgh ; 
and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Next week will be published, in foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PPPue COURSE of TIME; a Poem, in 
Ten Books. 
By the Rev. ROBERT POLLOK, A.M, 
The Fourth Edition, 


Printed for WitutamM BLACKWwoopd, Edinburgh ; 
and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price l6s. 
GOLITARY WALKS THROUGH many 
h LANDS. 

By DERWENT CONWAY, 
Author of Tales of Ardennes, xc. &c. 
London: Hursr, Cuancs, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 




















This day is published, in three vols. post 8vo. 
price #1. 7s. 
OMEZ ARIAS; or, the Moors of the 
Alpujarras ; a Spanish Historical Romance, 
By Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon, Lord Holland. 

For the character of this work—see the Times, Post, 
and Globe Newspapers; also the Literary Gazette, 
Literary Chronicle, Atheneum, Sphynx, Weekly Re. 
view, etc. etc. ete. 

London: Hurst, Cnance, and Co., 68, St. Paul's 
Church Yard. 





This day, in three thick vols. 5vo. price #1. Ils. 6d. 


h [IMROD. A _ Discourse upon Certain 

Passages of History and Fable. An Enlarged 
Edition. 

London: Joun R. Priestiey, 13, Great Russell 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Recently, 

1. A Prosodiacal Lexicon of the Greek 
Language, for the Use of Schools, translated fram the 
German of Professor Graife, by Jos. Edw. Tayler. 
post Svo. 6s. 

2. Tursellenus de Particules Latine Ora- 
tionis, edente J. Bailey. Svo. 12s, 

*.* A Catalogue of Second-hand Books 
in various Languages, and in every Department of 
Literature, will be ready in a few days. 


Published on the 25rd instant, in three vols. post 8vo. 


$is. 6d. in boards, 
PENELOPE ; or, LOVE'S LABOUR 
LOsS?. 

‘This is a novel of great and peculiar merit. * * * 
These extracts will serve as an example of the way in 
which the work is written; but they can convey no 
idea of the amusement to be derived from it. We 
therefore advise our readers to get the book itself, 
and are sure they will thank us for directing them 
to a companion so clever and vivacious,’—Londoun 
Weekly Review. 

‘ We follow the author in his progress with feelings 
of no small satisfaction. Penelope is in fact a sort 
of scarification of ordinary society, bloated as it is 
with pride, warped with selfishness, and corrupted by 
hypocrisy and malice.’—Atlas. 

Printed for HUNT and CLARKE, York Street, Co- 
vent Garden, 








THE ‘LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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Now ready for delivery, 


ORTRAIT of MISS HUGHES (as 
Reiza, in the celebrated Opera of Oberon; ) en 
graved by THOMAS JONES, after a Picture by \W. 
JL. , nine ine : 
78. Gd.; Proofs, 12s. a Prints, 
London : published by Moon, Boys, and Graves 
(successors to Hurst, RoBINson, and Co..) Print: 
sellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. ; 
H Of whom may be had, 
The Clandestine Marriage, with Portraits 
of Messrs. Farren, Farley, and Jones, engraved by 
H. MEYER, after a Picture by G, CLINT, A. R. 


Size, ten inches by twelve high. Pri 7 : 
Proofs, 15s. 4 ' sencachieieenn: 





This day is published, in ene thick volume, post Syo, 
price }2s. with a beautiful frontispiece by Williams, 


HE POETICAL ALBUM and RFR- 
GISTER of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Feq. ; 
* This volume differs im the plan of its arrangement 
from other volumes of the same class which have pre- 
ceded it. The greater part of the collection has never 
before appeared in any collected form. The work 
has been printed in a small though clear type with a 
view to compression.’—Preface. ; 


London: Huast, CHancs, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Church Yard. 





Nearly ready, in 12mo. with plates, price 8s. board.’ 


HE FIRST LINES of PHILOSOPII- 
CAL and EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 
including the Recent Discoveries and Improvements 
in that Science. 
By J. S. FORSYTH, 
Author of the Medical Pocket-Book, &c. 
; Also, by the same Author, 
The First Lines of Analytical and Expe- 
rimental Mineralogy. 
SUSTENANCE and STRETCH, Percy Street, Bedford 
Square. 








Just published, price 6s. 6d. 
ME PAMPHLETEER, No 57; con- 


taining the following popular and interesting 
Pamphlets :— 
1. Beames on the Power of the Court of Chancery 
to Deprive a Father of his Children. 
2. Brougham’s Speech on the State of the Law. 
3. Lord Rossmore’s Letter on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, 
4. Channing’s Analysis of the Character cf Bona- 
arte. 
5. On the Corn Question. 
6. Farren on the Reportof the Finance Committee. 
7. Senior’s Introductory Letter on Political Eco- 
nomy. 
8. Merewether on Agriculture, Poor Laws, Waste 
Lands, etc. 
9. Sir E. Wilmot on the Increase of Crime. 
10. Potter’s Letter on the Systems of Education. 
1]. Bird’s Letter on the Extention of the Jurisdic- 
tion of Magistrates. 
12. Necessity of a close Alliance between England, 
France, and the Netherlands, 
Sold by StmpKIN and Co., London; and all other 
Booksellers. 
Two Numbers of the Pamphleteer are pub- 


lished annually. 





Speedily will be published, 


URGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
local and general Means to be adopted in the 
more obstinate Cases of INDIGESTION—On the 
new Methods sucéessfully employed during the last 
year at the Royal Westminster Intirmary for Diseases 
of the Eye in the Cure of Acute and Chronic. Intiam- 
mation—On the proper period for Operating in Cases 
of Strangulated Hernia, and the after ‘Treatment. 
By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the West- 
minster Hospital, to the Royal Westminster Infir- 
mary for Diseases of the Eye, Lecturer on surgery, 

etc, etc. etc. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

A Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds—On 
Inflammation—On Erysipelas—On Mortification— 
On Injuries of Nerves; and on the great eae oe 
of Amputation at the Hip Joint, etc. etc. Thire 
Edition, plates, boards, 153s. | 

Lectures on the Operative Surgery of the 
Eye, being a critical inquiry into the different Ope- 
rations for Cataract, Artificial Pupil, Entropium, 
etc. etc. Second Edition, with coloured plates, SvO. 
£1). 5s. boards. 

Burcess and HILL, 
market. 


Great Windmill Street, Hay- 


— 


—————— 


ED 

















This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d. ; 





or ls. post free. 


Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped editic 


yn in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 
essed. 





London: published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwoed and Co., 


vray 


. . Ir 
and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are; ——_ 
Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgh Guin al 


1Cy., 


Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by Bobee et lnogray.——Pyinted by Davidson, Sesle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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